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Editor’s 
Introduction 


Frances O’Neill 


Northern Michigan University 


As Teacher Education programs have begun to fall more and more 
under scrutiny, those of us in the field find that we must be answerable 
to an ever-widening constituency. At Northern Michigan University 
(NMU), we are in the process of rethinking our program, hoping to craft 
a philosophy and curriculum which can accomodate the not always easily 
reconciled demands of our own convictions, National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education standards, and the mandated performance 
outcomes of the state of Michigan. This is NMU’s centennial year—we 
began 100 years ago as a state normal school, charged with preparing 
teachers who were expected to serve primarily in Upper Peninsula 
schools. As the Latin root insula suggests, there is something rather 
insular about the Upper Peninsula. Despite the fact that the region was 
settled in the late 19th century by a rich mix of immigrants from all over 
Europe, “Yoopers” are more alike than different, so much so that 100 
years later we at the university find ourselves somewhat hard pressed 
as to how to address the various mandates for a multicultural component 
in our program. 

This is not to say that we are not moving toward greater diversity in 
our student body. Recruiting efforts to increase our minority enrollment 
have been vigorous and sustained. The truthis, however, that most ofour 
students in education still come from largely all-white high schools in the 
largely all-white Upper Peninsula, schools to which they expect to return 
as teachers. So it is not surprising when discussion shifts to issues of 
diversity and multiculturalism that many are puzzled, wondering what 
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this has to do with them. Even my graduate students, all of them now out 
in the field, struggle through the assigned collection of essays on 
multiculturalism and bell hooks’ Teaching to Transgress, confessing, 
with a certain amount of shame, that they simply haven’t experienced 
any cultures other than their own. What do I expect them to make of 
hooks and the other writers? 

Part of the problem, I suspect, is that we have come to identify the 
issue of multiculturalism primarily with race, less so with ethnicity. The 
shootings at Columbine High School in Colorado and, more recently, the 
murder in Amarillo, Texas, of a self-identified punk high school student 
by a prep classmate are, however, grisly reminders that cultural differ- 
ences do not have to entail racial or ethnic differences. And the task of 
moving students away from fear and hatred of differences to the celebra- 
tion and embrace of differences is far more profound than my students 
at first seem to think. 

Food and music, as important as both are to any culture’s identity, 
are hardly sturdy enough bridges to bear the weight of generations of 
intolerance. Yet for most of my students, imagining how they will handle 
cultural differences in their own classrooms, a “foods day” or a sing-along 
are just the ticket to multicultural harmony. They are somewhat dis- 
abused of this naive but well-intentioned notion when I ask them how 
cheerfully they think a country-music-loving, crew-cut, Texas preppie 
will sit through the hard-edged punk rock music brought into class by a 
punker with multiple body piercings and spiked hair. 

“Well, then,” my students assert, “I will just treat everyone the same. 
It doesn’t matter if my students are black, white, or purple.” (That latter 
color choice is invariably invoked in these earnest protestations of 
cultural broad-mindedness. Sometimes I think that its very improbabil- 
ity is intended to underscore the improbabilty that any of my students 
could be prejudiced.) Treating everyone “the same,” however, is to 
overlook differences, the very differences which make each of us unique 
individuals. As Vivian Paley discovers in her wonderfully insightful 
book, White Teacher,' failure to acknowledge difference is ethically 
dishonest and only serves to further marginalize those whose differences 
have already placed them beyond the pale. As Paley reflects on her daily 
interaction with a group of racially mixed kindergarteners, she recog- 
nizes that it is her own uncertainty which at first causes her to avoid 
using the word black in class. She does not want to call attention to 
differences among her students, to single out her black children. The 
children, of course, know better, unselfconsciously using the words black 


and white as they try to negotiate the social terrain in their five-year-old 
world. 
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Interestingly, it is in my history of education classes that my 
students really come to grips with the ethical issues involved. In our 
discussion of the various views of human nature, the Calvinist position 
of the basic depravity of man is at first indignantly rejected. My students, 
after all, are going to be teachers and isn’t it the job of teachers to see that 
all children are worthy and capable of great things? As we continue to 
probe, however, someone will inevitably raise the example of the Holo- 
caust, surely the eponymous case of human depravity. As the discussion 
proceeds, students begin to identify the root cause of such unspeakable 
horror in our apparently innate human need to categorize people as us 
and them. As one of my undergraduate young men put it, “we seem to feel 
the need to define other people instead of letting them define them- 
selves.” Such insights give me hope. They are a long way from tamale and 
taco days and a lot closer to Martin Buber’s J-Thou relationships which 
are the real grounding for multicultural understanding. 

In this issue of the Journal of Thought, we take a look at different 
cultures and the issue of multicultural perspective. We begin with 
Jeffery Roth’s review essay on Martha Nussbaum’s Cultivating Human- 
ity: A Classical Defense of Reform in Classical Education. Nussbaum 
turns the lens of her classical scholarship to an examination of Stoicism 
and its relevance for the modern world. The Stoic reliance on reasoning 
and the power of argumentation to shape one’s role as citizen commends 
itself to Nussbaum as a practical vehicle for dealing with the problems 
of living in a world ever more marked by diversity. Stoicism, she argues, 
means “thinking of one’s fundamental membership as not a local or 
sectarian one, but a truly global one, and of one’s fundamental family as 
that of all human beings.” Roth concludes his review of this thought- 
provoking book by raising a few questions of his own. How, he wonders, 
can those previously marginalized groups who utilize the Stoic approach 
to exercise autonomy and Socratic self-examination effectively integrate 
into the culture of schools and teachers? Will autonomy and self- 
reflection undermine the authoritarian norms of that culture or will 
integration provide for the eventual extinction of those unique charac- 
teristics which both identified and, perhaps, helped to margialize the 
other? 

In “Multiculturalism and the Politics of a Supplementary Culture,” 
James Palermo uses the word supplementary to both represent the role 
of minority cultures in a dominantly WASP capitalist culture and to 
reference Jacques Derrida’s construct of the supplement. The supple- 
ment, as conceived by Derrida, is that element in a text, often hidden or 
marginal, which challenges the ground or eidos of a text. As Palermo 
argues, by filling in the “lack” in the primary term of a text, the 
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supplement overturns authoritarian interpretations of the text. He uses 
this construct then to deconstruct Arthur Schlesinger’s text, The Dis- 
uniting of America. Schlesinger’s text, Palermo contends, serves the 
politcal purpose of reinforcing an ideological belief in the ceritrality and 
dominance of WASP capitalist culture. But supplementary to that view 
is the view of many minority cultures who reject the idea that a universal 
American culture benefits all Americans. To the contrary, as Palermo 
demonstrates in his analysis, acceptance of a universal culture works to 
the benefit of those in power. Schlesinger’s American Creed with its 
glorification of the melting pot ideology becomes, in Palermo’s reading, 
“an epistemic principle that is at once a-historical and hegemonic in its 
legitimation of the soci-economic status quo.” 

Such cultural imperialism depends on “the denial of the historical 
process of the dominated people.” In great measure, as Joel Spring 
argues in his The American School,’ the hegemonic legitimation of 
WASP culture in America is the logical result of the Anglo-European 
attitude of moral superiority the British have always assumed in their 
dealings with their colonized subjects. Whether one thinks of the Irish, 
Native-Americans, or Africans, the Other is depicted as savage, heathen, 
a-historical, and in need of the great civilizing influence of the colonizing 
power. Tunde Adeleke, in “Guerilla Intellectualism: Walter A. Rodney 
and the Weapon of Knowledge in the Struggle for Black Liberation,” 
introduces us to a black scholar and historian who seeks to subvert that 
power through a re-Africanization of scholarship. Coining the term 
Guerilla Intellectual, Rodney recognizes that the initial battles must be 
fought within the academy itself where the agenda, practices, and 
rewards have always been controlled by white, Eurocentric scholars. 
Rodney argues that Guerilla Intellectuals must actively work to expose 
and overturn those ideas which have served to legitimize European 
hegemony. And, like Antonio Gramsci in another context, Rodney 
suggests that successful challenges to that hegemony must link theoreti- 
cal concerns to the lived experiences of the masses. Rodney turns Marxist 
theory from its preoccupation with economic exploitation to a consider- 
ation of cultural exploitation, urging black scholars to ally their intellec- 
tual project with the most oppressed of their race. 

Rodney is, however, not the first black scholar to turn to Marxism for 
the analytical tools with which to expose racism and exploitation. W.E.B. 
DuBois was one of the first Americans to advocate a program he called 
“Black Socialism” as an antidote to the economic and cultural inequities 
in American society. David Sumpter explores both the strengths and the 
weaknesses of DuBois’s project in “W.E.B. DuBois on Education: Its 
Socialistic Foundation.” Viewing education instrumentally, DuBois placed 
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great faith in its curative powers to improve Black Americans’ economic 
and political condition. Through education, he argued, the advancement 
of socialism would be accepted as the great vehicle for perfecting 
American democracy. But as Sumpter demonstrates, DuBois was unable 
to garner support for his vision. His ultimate exile to Ghana in 1959 
testifies to the intransigence of racism he worked so hard to overcome. 

Part of the reason for the urgency with which multicultural content 
is commended to teacher education programs is found in demographics. 
Weare, as one demographer put it, witnessing the “browning of America.” 
Hispanics are one of the fastest-growing groups in our country today. 
Their struggles to find justice and a voice in the dominant culture are 
reflected in the politics of the 2000 census, the debates over bilingual 
education, and in controversial immigration policies. Jaime Romo takes 
up the arguments of Walter Rodney; that is, he too maintains that white 
privilege contaminates and distorts the data gathering and analysis 
process related to university research. Romo’s “The Process and Product 
of Bicultural Research: Exploring Educational Leaders’ Identities and 
Power along the U.S.-Mexico Border” suggests that there are advantages 
in having the researcher a member of the same group being studied. As 
a Latino researcher, he argues that he was able to garner greater insight 
and to encourage greater sharing among his Latino subjects, all of whom 
are school administrators, than would have been the case had he been an 
Anglo researcher. As his piece demonstrates, what was shared by his 
subjects is yet another example of the refusal of the Anglo hierarchy to 
share its power equitably. 

As | argued earlier, we make a mistake to limit our notions of cultural 
differences to those of race and ethnicity. As regular readers of the 
Journal are aware, Susan Finley has introduced us to the unique 
cultural life of beginning teacher educators. Through her screenplay 
published in serial form, we have come to know Katherine, Scott, and 
John, to recognize their unique voices, and to appreciate the ways in 
which they have both maintained their uniqueness and melded into a 
common conception of their mission. Finley’s fifth installment in this 
series of six introduces us to “Teacher Educators as Researchers: Para- 
digms and Practices.” Her medium, the screenplay, suggests that there 
are more innovative and perhaps more productive ways of examining 
cultures than by the traditional research paradigms criticized by Rodney 
and Romo. As we have followed this series, we have seen both the 
differences which separate her protagonists and the ways in which those 
differences have been negotiated. 

I thought I had just written the final sentence of this introduction 
when I was interrupted by a telephone call from a student. He called to 
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explain his absence from class a week ago, coincidentally on the same day 
when the firearm deer season opened in Michigan. I am nota hunter and 
find little in the sport to condone. As I listened to his characteristic 
“Yooper” substitution of “da” for “the,” I was aware of rising irritation. 
Surely he did not expect me to be sympathetic when he had missed an 
important class just so that he and his dad could traipse through the 
woods hoping to slay a deer! Then my eyes strayed to the computer 
screen. Had I not just written that differences can be negotitated? And 
isn’t the implication of this entire issue that they ought to be? “Well, my 
girl,” I muttered, “it is time to walk the talk.” I tried to put aside my 
childhood picture of Bambi and listen more carefully. There was my 
cherished stereotype of the unfeeling brute in blaze orange, stalking deer 
during the day, drinking beer at night with his cronies, and throughout 
it all, oblivious to the glorious natural environment within which his 
nefarious enterprise took place. But next to that was my student’s story 
of cherished family traditions, a father/son relationship which drew 
sustenance from the yearly rituals and camaraderie of deer camp, and— 
to my surprise—as fervent an avowal of love for the woods and its 
creatures as any my Sierra Club friends might make. I still don’t like 
hunting, but I think I have gotten beyond the chauvinist view that all 
hunters are savage, heathen, a-historical individuals without a rootedness 


in their place and time. I think that I see my student as more us and less 
them. Surely that is the hope of our multicultural enterprise. 


Notes 


1. Paley, Vivian. White Teacher. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press. 
2. Spring, Joel. The American School. 4th Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
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Can the Balm of Stoicism 


Salve the Wound of Multiculturalism? 
A Review of Martha C. Nussbaum, 

Cultivating Humanity: 

A Classical Defense 

of Reform in Liberal Education (1997) 


Jeffrey Roth 
University of Florida 


This book by the prolific classical scholar and University of Chicago 
law professor, Martha Nussbaum, is a gentle but firm counterattack 
against conservative critics who claim that American universities have 
sacrificed rationality to appease the pagan demigods of postmodernism. 
As I have never found these charges (by Allan Bloom, Roger Kimball, 
Dinesh D’Souza, among others) particularly convincing, I would not 
have been much interested in Nussbaum’s contribution to the canon 
wars had not a colleague told me he had chosen the book for a graduate 
course in multicultural education. Since I too occasionally teach such a 
course, I am always looking for fresh material. I decided to read 
Nussbaum to see how she went about taking comfort and direction from 
an ancient school of philosophy, and how she then applied its teachings 
to clarify what is one of the most divisive issue in contemporary educa- 
tion, namely, how to teach “appropriate recognition of human diversity 
and cultural complexity” (p. 110). 

The first part of this article reconstructs Nussbaum’s appropriation 
of Stoicism to defend the broadening of university curricula to include 
hitherto ignored or peripherally-treated topics. New subject matter 
whose introduction she approves include the study of non-western 
cultures, African-American studies, women’s studies, and human sexu- 
ality. Nussbaum also traveled to many campuses in search of exemplary 
instructors who are devising courses that employ logical analysis to 
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explicate transnational issues such as human rights, ecology, and trade. 
Her concern is, as the book’s subtitle indicates, the larger issue of 
renewing the liberal arts tradition in the face of mounting pressures from 
administrators and students for more vocationally-specific courses. 

Nussbaum’s argument in support of preserving and extending the 
humanistic mission of education is grounded in her interpretation of 
Stoic cosmopolitanism as an extension of Socratic critical inquiry.' In 
Chapter One, “Socratic Self-Examination,” she employs contemporary 
liberal political theory to link the capacity to reason with the exercise of 
democracy. Using propositions such as “argument is an essential tool of 
civic freedom,” “to unmask prejudice and secure justice, we need argu- 
ment,” and “logical analysis is at the heart of democratic political 
culture,” she builds the case that “for a democracy to be reflective and 
deliberative, rather than a marketplace of competing interest groups, 
citizens must have the capacity to reason about their beliefs” (p. 19). 
Socratic self-examination means subjecting one’s own choices and ac- 
tions to scrutiny. This mode of inquiry exposes beliefs and habits to 
testing for consistency and justification. Having undergone a process of 
logical argumentation, customary ways of thinking and acting may be 
proven to be inconsistent or harmful. Thereupon, alternative ways of 
doing things become the object of consideration. Only through this kind 
of continuous inquiry does one make one’s life choices fully one’s own. 

The examined life which Socrates set as acentral educational goal for 
democracy was given specific curricular implications in the writings of 
the Roman Stoics. (Nussbaum cites throughout works by Seneca, Cicero, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius.) For these writers critical examination 
of one’s beliefs produces better citizens because public life is rendered 
less irrational by bringing to light the link between thoughts and 
emotions. The Stoics’ astute insight into the psychology of civic life can 
be expressed syllogistically: 


Arguments provide reasons. 

Reasons furnish motivations for feelings. 

Feelings are the well-spring of action. 

Thus, reasoning is a way to control (in the sense of direct, not 
inhibit) one’s emotions and actions. 


For the Stoics, the goal of education was the development of the 
kosmou polites, the world citizen. Though each of us originates in a local 
community, we have the potential to take up residence in a region 
comprised of all human expression. From within this region of common- 
ality emanate all universally applicable moral and political principles 
(e.g., justice, goodness, equality). What is true can only be that which is 
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common to all human beings everywhere in the world. And what is that? 
The Stoics’ answer is our needs and aspirations. 

At the heart of her support for training the faculty of reason lies 
Nussbaum’s trust in the relevance of Stoicism for the modern world. In 
a previous book on Hellenistic philosophy, she wrote: 


For the Stoic, reason stands apart, resisting all domination, the authen- 
tic and free core of one’s life as an individual and as a social being. 
Argument shapes—and eventually is—a self, and is the selfs way of 
fulfilling its role as citizen of the universe.” 


Stoic cosmopolitanism, she continued, “does not mean endorsing a 
world state; it does mean thinking of one’s fundamental membership as 
not a local or sectarian one, but a truly global one, and of one’s fundamen- 
tal family as that of all human beings” (pp. 506-507). It is this cosmopoli- 
tan spirit she considers so important to cultivate in the present genera- 
tion of students. Exemplified by Cicero and Seneca, Stoic philosophy 
presents the possibility of combining logic with compassion. Therefore, 
it has immense practical significance, especially for those who must 
wrestle with the problems of living in an ever more connected world: 


Stoicism offers a non-relative concern for human flourishing, together 
with a keen awareness of the interlocking interdependence of the world 
order. It thus offers a promising basis for deliberation about some of the 
urgent problems of the contemporary world—such as hunger, ecology, 
population, the status of women—issues that will not be well handled 
unless they are approached with an eye to the good of all human beings, 
and, indeed, of the entire world.‘ 


With this precis of Stoicism as background, let us now turn to 
Nussbaum’s defense of multiculturalism in contemporary American 
colleges and universities. Nussbaum unites Socratic critical self-exami- 
nation with Stoic cosmopolitanism to forge her conception of liberal 
education.’ She employs “liberal” both in the modern sense of autono- 
mous decision-making and in the sense it had in the ancient world as free 
from bias or prejudice. She explicitly rejects “an approach to ‘multicul- 
turalism’ that conceives of it as a type of identity politics, in which the 
student receives the impression of a marketplace of cultures, each 
asserting its own claim” (p. 83). In its place she sets high expectations for 
any course claiming to honor a school’s commitment to multicultural 
education. Such a course would have two goals, one external, the other 
internal: it “teaches that cross cultural understanding rests on the 
acknowledgment of certain common human needs and goals amidst 
many local differences” (p. 83); and it “should prompt dialectical reflec- 
tion on the beliefs and practices of the students’ own culture” (p. 82). 
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Cross-cultural inquiry has the potential to “reveal that what we take 
to be natural and normal is merely parochial and habitual” (p. 53). In 
confronting other cultures without bias, we come to realize that all 
practices are the product of a particular time and place. Central to a 
liberal education, then, is an awareness and an appreciation that all 
forms of life consist of and thrive on variation. For civic life to remain 
vital, the young in particular need to be encouraged to be critical of their 
own culture’s habits and conventions. The practical result of openness to 
alternatives is that we can address problems in the public sphere once 
our imagination is freed from parochialism. Similarly, an acknowledg- 
ment of commonality prepares the way for cooperation. 

Who could have any quarrel with Nussbaum’s vision of an educa- 
tional system that produces world citizens? She does have detractors.*® 
Objections range from the charge that no world government exists to be 
a citizen of, that replacing nationalism with internationalism usurps 
constitutionalism, and that cosmopolitanism ignores the effects of global 
capitalism. These objections, arising from both the right and the left, 
stiffen resistance to widening the traditional liberal arts curriculum. 
Clearly the issue of defining the curriculum is very much part of a larger 
socio-political process, certainly one not left to educators alone. 

The term multiculturalism keeps spilling out of the academic arena 
into the public sphere. Or is it the other way around? In either case, 
definitions abound, ranging from the innocuous (“By multiculturalism I 
refer to the state of a society or the world containing many cultures that 
interact in some significant way with each other” ) to the tendentious (“It 
is a movement that radicalizes and Nietzscheanizes the liberal ideal of 
tolerance...by tending to deny the possibility of universal truth as well as 
of non-oppressive power and by seeking, through this very denial, a 
comprehensive redistribution, not so much of wealth as of self-esteem, 
and not so much to individuals as to various marginalized groups”). 
Nussbaum, a distinguished translator and commentator of Aristotle, 
opts for a midpoint position, favoring the term “interculturalism” de- 
vised by a group of instructors at one of the campuses she visited. Inter- 
culturalism, she writes, “connotes the sort of comparative searching that 
they [an interdisciplinary group of instructors teaching in the Cultural 
Encounters program at St. Lawrence College] have in mind, which they 
argue, should prominently include the recognition of common human 
needs across cultures and of dissonance and critical dialogue within 
cultures” (p. 82). 

The description of this college’s “intercultural” program resembles 
the kind of education that has been routinely offered at elite institutions 
for the past twenty-five years: Foreign language requirements met 
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through study abroad, issues of human diversity examined across 
disciplinary perspectives, foundational philosophical questions related 
to universality, and relativism approached through Socratic pedagogy, 
all aimed at inducing students to reflect on their beliefs.® 

Conservative critics of multiculturalism continue to fret about the 
specter of relativism, despite Nussbaum’s assertion that respecting 
difference still leaves room for making judgments about what is good or 
right.'® Yet, it is precisely her recourse to a Kantian realm of a priori 
principles that has generated one of the most challenging arguments 
against the claim of universal rationality that Nussbaum employs in 
support of multiculturalism. This challenge has come not from a 
Nietzchean postmodernist but rather from a fellow literature and law 
professor, Stanley Fish. In a recent essay entitled “Boutique multicul- 
turalism,” Fish cross-examines the claims of liberal political theorists, 
among them, Amy Gutmann, Stephen Rockefelier, Charles Taylor, and 
Jurgen Habermas.'' Neo-Kantians hold that all people possess a univer- 
sal identity as human beings which subsumes particularities of nation- 
ality, gender, race or ethnicity. The basis of this universality lies in what 
Taylor calls “our status as rational agents,” that is, a shared potential to 
deliberate (p. 72). Fish makes three counter claims: 


1. Partiality is a feature of any moral position. 


2. Disputants arrive at their beliefs through processes that can 
be shown to be rational. 

3. The basis for opposing a cultural practice or a political position 
is not that it is irrational but that it is “wrong, evil and 
dangerous” (p. 87). 


Fish distinguishes between multiculturalism as an undeniable de- 
mographic fact and multiculturalism as an incoherent philosophical 
position. He writes that we “become lost in mazes if we think of multicul- 
turalism as an abstract concept that we are called on either to affirm or 
reject.... We may never be able to reconcile the claims of difference and 
community in a satisfactory formula, but we may be able to figure out a 
way for these differences to occupy the civic and political space of this 
community without coming to blows” (pp. 75-76). To Taylor’s prediction 
that as societies become increasingly multicultural they will need “in- 
spired adhoccery,”’” Fish responds: 


I want to take the phrase “inspired adhoccery” seriously. What it means 
is that the solutions to particular problems will be found by regarding 
each situation-of-crisis as an opportunity for improvisation and not as 
a occasion for the application of rules and principles (although the 
invoking and recharacterizing of rules and principles will often be 
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components of the improvisation). Any solution devised in this manner 
is likely to be temporary—that is what ad hoc means—and when a new 
set of problems has outstripped the solution’s efficacy, it will be time to 
improvise again.” (p. 76) 


Returning to the specific arena of contemporary American colleges 
and universities, Fish claims that as a result of demographic shifts that 
have been occurring since World War Two, “multiculturalism is a 
baseline condition, rather than an option one can be either for or against” 
(p. 77). For education, as for the world of business which it increasingly 
emulates, “it’s multiculturalism or die” (p. 77). Thus, he concludes: 


There is no multicultural issue despite the fact that it is endlessly 
debated by pundits who pronounce on the meaning of democracy, the 
content of universal rights, the nature of community, the primacy of the 
individual, and so on. These mind-numbing abstractions may be the 
official currency of academic discussion, but they do not point us to what 
is really at stake in the large social and economic dislocations to which 
they are an inadequate (and even irrelevant) response. (p. 77). 


Does Fish’s dismissal of theoretical discussions of multiculturalism 
apply to what Nussbaum attempted to do in Cultivating Humanity? 
Though his remarks were directed to broader defenses of the concept as 
a political ideal, I think Fish underestimates the logical utility of tying 


defense of a particular practice (in this case, focussing curricula on the 
preparation of world citizens) to a set of historically-grounded philo- 
sophic principles. Without some hermeneutic to evaluate practices that 
continuously emerge out of shifting contexts, every instance will be 
always and forever unique. An instance can never become constituent of 
a class. 

Nussbaum is not alone among liberal, neo-Kantian apologists who 
argue that broadening the curricula is a both a reasonable and demo- 
cratic response to perturbations in the American polity. What does make 
her work remarkable is the extent to which she models the integration 
of reason and emotion. In her answer to the question, “what does the 
‘cultivation of humanity’ require?” (p. 9), she avows that “human beings 
[are] bound to all other human beings by ties of recognition and concern” 
(p. 10). Recognition she regards as a product of intellection by means of 
which we discover and direct our capacity for sustaining communities. 
Concern, on the other hand, is an expression of affect, the outcome of 
exercising what she calls our narrative imagination: through engage- 
ment with literature (primarily novels), we come to experience the 
existence of others.'* Understood and applied properly, reason confers on 
its practitioners both wariness and empathy." 
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Nussbaum’s work is marked by her deep appreciation of the Stoic 
project—the use of Socratic self-examination and universal aspiration to 
render participation in the civic life of an imperialist society equable and 
harmonious. The Roman Empire was under constant threat of devolving 
into factions hopelessly governed by unruly passions—anger, fear, and 
envy. In their students, Stoic teachers strived to instill an art of living 
that would guide emotions with the leash of reason. If ever there was a 
time to equip citizens of a global empire with the dispassion necessary to 
judge the behavior of their leaders, the present moment stands as 
monitor. Whether widening the curriculum and placing philosophical 
argumentation at the center of study will in fact generate a new cohort 
of citizens able to resist demagogic appeals to prejudice and bias can be 
answered only as the future presents itself. Five hundred years of 
humanistic education have not yet succeeded in raising the level of 
political discourse much above demagoguery, so we ought to be wary 
about any nostrums that promise greater civility. 

Let me conclude this review by raising several questions about the 
book’s application of Stoicism and maieutic philosophy in general to 
fortifying the multicultural component of a classically liberal arts educa- 
tion. The aim of these questions is to alert readers of Nussbaum to 
exercise an awareness that reasoning must eventually turn on itself and 
examine the assumptions under which it operates. I start with what may 
seem a trivial objection and end with some broad societal implications: 


1. Why do philosophers and educators continue to personify 
themselves as flies stinging the noble yet sluggish horse of 
democracy? Does not-self-identification as an insect guarantee 
marginality in the life history of mammals? 


2. Why does Nussbaum not address the relationship between 
Stoic philosophers’ conception of world citizenry and their actual 
historical roles during Rome’s imperial age? It is no accident that 
her sources include an emperor, a senator, a consul, and a 
courtier, all of whom wrote at the time Roman Empire was at its 
apogee as a colonial power. 


3. Has Nussbaum underestimated the extent to which cross- 
cultural dialogue and debate, while ostensibly demonstrating 
respect for the rights and contributions of minorities, also serves 
to notify the state of the intentions and motivations of its 
discontented factions? 


4. The Stoics conceded that being a citizen of the world confers 
an abiding loneliness. Perpetually in exile from our initial 
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locality, we become outsiders forever asking about the meaning 
of this or that practice. Tell that to twenty-somethings headed to 
a mating dance. Could it be that the detachment so praised by the 
Stoics is a perspective that comes along as comfort for the old? 


5. Nussbaum assigns a major role to education in the following 
project: “The successful integration of previously excluded groups 
as citizens with equal respect depends on realizing their capacity 
for rational autonomy and Socratic self-examination” (p. 27). 
This projection raises two questions: (a) How are schools and 
teachers to relate to groups that consider those two capacities 
undermining of their authoritarian norms? and (b) To what 
extent does gradual integration risk dilution and eventual ex- 
tinction of previously excluded groups’ unique cultural charac- 
teristics (which were partly a product of their isolation)? 


It turns out these questions are exactly the sort of ironic probing that 
Nussbaum approves of in her survey of classrooms seeking to forge world 
citizens. For that reason, they might work very well were I to select her 
text the next time I am invited to teach a course in multicultural 
education. In the past I have adopted texts like Sonia Nieto’s Affirming 
Diversity.’ Works like Nieto’s have the advantage of drawing their 
examples from K-12 classrooms where the majority of students taking 


multicultural education will end up teaching. But it is also true that such 
texts tend to gloss over some of the irreconcilable positions within 
identity politics; they also tend to rely heavily on case study methods at 
the expense of any extended theorizing about underlying epistemologi- 
cal and ethical dilemmas. Nussbaum’s book, on the other hand, has the 
advantage of demonstrating how a comprehensive philosophical system 
originating far away and long ago can provide a powerful lens for 
examining one of the most fractious political issues of our time. In my 
classroom, Stoicism might prove to be more astringent than soothing. As 
long as wounds heal, the nature of the remedy would be less important 
than its efficacy. 


Notes 


1. One of Nussbaum’s great strength as a philosopher is her commitment to 
marrying logical argumentation to concrete particulars. In The Therapy of 
Desire: Theory and Practice in Hellenistic Ethics (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1994), she writes: “This book is committed to studying the 
philosophical arguments in their historical and literary context. Indeed, I 
shall argue that Hellenistic therapeutic argument is, by design, so context- 
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dependent that it can be fully understood in no other way” (p. 7). A little 
further she adds: “how exciting it is to study the history of ethics in this 
period, when one understands it not simply as a history of arguments, but 
also as the history of practices of argumentation and psychological interac- 
tion aimed at personal and societal change” (p. 9). I cite these two passages 
to indicate the extent to which this review perpetrates an injustice by paying 
scant attention to the particulars surrounding the struggle of various 
instructors toextend the curriculum at over adozen campuses that Nussbaum 
visited. Her narrative contains convincing evidence that students’ under- 
standing and compassion are being enlarged. In the space available to me, 
however, I have chosen to focus on Nussbaum’s appropriation of Stoicism to 
preserve the humanistic mission of American colleges and universities. 

. Martha C. Nussbaum, The Therapy of Desire, p. 354. Nussbaum, like the 
Stoics, sides strongly with Aristotle in regarding reason as both the 
quintessential human faculty and the sine qua non of social cohesion: 
“Reason is not just the most important thing about humans: it is also 
something that is fully their own, in their power to cultivate and control... 
Reason is fundamentally connected with practical choice and avoidance, 
and the making of distinctions between good and bad in the sphere of action” 
(pp. 325-326). 

3. Stoic respect for the dignity of persons regardless of class, race, or nationality 
was of course a source of inspiration for the founders of the American 
republic. For a measured account exploring this intellectual connection, see 
Robert R. Sherman, Democracy, Stoicism, and Education: An Essay in the 
History of Freedom and Reason. Gainesville, FL: University of Florida 
Press, 1973. 

4. Nussbaum, The Therapy of Desire, p. 507. Other accounts of Stoic philosophy 
emphasize different aspects of this most influential of all post-classical 
schools of philosophy. According to Pierre Hadot, “coherence with oneself 
is...the fundamental principle of Stoicism. See The Inner Citadel: The 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. Translated by Michael Chase. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1998. 

The distinguished editor and commentator of Stoic texts, A.A. Long, 
looking back over 30 years of study recently concluded: “If the Stoics were 
too eager, as I think they were, to make cosmic order relevant to human 
values, they advanced numerous theories and concepts that are a continu- 
ing challenge to thought.” A.A. Long, Stoic Studies. Cambridge, UK: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1996, p. xi. One essay in this collection (“Greek 
Ethics after MacIntyre and the Stoic Community of Reason”) has particular 
resonance with some of the issues raised by Nussbaum. For example: “His 
[Epictetus’] ‘cosmopolitanism’ obliges people to see themselves as members 
of the universal rational community; but this insight, it is suggested, so far 
from diminishing more local identities, will provide general principles for 
executing the functions of...: ‘acting always for the good of the whole” (p. 
164). Consider also: “The essence of Stoicism seems to be organizing one’s 
internal resources—desires and feelings and judgments—into a harmoni- 
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ous structure of rational principles and motives to action. This is the 
practical achievement promised by accommodating oneself to the commu- 
nity of reason” (p. 176). 

5. The following passage demonstrates how Nussbaum’s conception of liberal 
education develops from her combining Greek logic with Roman ethics: “The 
education of the kosmou polites is thus closely connected to Socratic inquiry 
and the goal of an examined life. For attaining membership in the world 
community entails a willingness to doubt the goodness of one’s own way and 
to enter into the give-and-take of critical argument about ethical and 
political choices. By an increasingly refined exchange of both experience and 
argument, participants in such arguments should gradually take on the 
ability to distinguish, within their own traditions, what is parochial from 
what may be commended as a norm for others, what is arbitrary and 
unjustified from that which may be justified by reasoned argument” (p. 62). 

6. The conservative press in the United States has been irritated with Nussbaum 
ever since she testified as an expert witness against an amendment to the 
Colorado state constitution that would have prohibited localities from 
treating homosexuality as a basis for discrimination. Here is asample of the 
treatment Cultivating Humanity received at the hands of one such publica- 
tion: “Dialogue’ in Prof. Nussbaum’s mind is only for those who accept the 
premises of the Enlightenment: privileging the secular over the transcen- 
dent, the economic over the political, the global over the national and local.... 
Students are too busy to learn the Pythagorean Theorem or the vocabulary 
of Plato and St. John, of Cicero and St Thomas, when their minds are 
occupied with writing essays on the Closing of the African Clitoris.” E. 
Christian Kopff, National Review, 50, 2 (9 February 1998):56-58. 

7. Amy Gutmann, “The Challenge of Multiculturalism in Political Ethics,” 
Philosophy and Public Affairs, 22, 3 (1993):171. 

3. Arthur M. Melzer, Jerry Weinberger, and M. Richard Zinman, eds., 
Multiculturalism and American Democracy. Lawrence, KS: University 
Press of Kansas, 1998, p. 4. 

9. In fact, the majority of the schools that Nussbaum visited were first tier 
institutions of their type: small liberal arts colleges (e.g., Scripps, Amherst, 
Morehouse), comprehensive private research universities (e.g., Harvard, 
Chicago, Stanford), and large public urban universities (e.g., State Univer- 
sity of New York-Buffalo, Pittsburgh). 

. Nussbaum locates a basis for making universally-applicable judgments in 
Aristotle’s views on human nature, specifically in the proposition that all 
human beings are subject to suffering and death. See her essay, “Non- 
Relative Virtues: An Aristotelian Approach” in Martha Nussbaum and 
Amartya Sen, eds., The Quality of Life. Oxford, UK: Clarendon Press, 1993, 
pp. 242-269. A worthwhile compendium of views about the concept of the 
world citizen can be found in Martha Nussbaum and Joshua Cohen, eds., 
For Love of Country: Debating the Limits of Patriotism. Boston, MA: Beacon 
Press, 1996. 

. Stanley Fish, “Boutique Multiculturalism,” in Melzer, Weinberger, and 
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Zinman, Multiculturalism and American Democracy, pp. 69-88. The specific 
writings of the liberal theorists that Fish is challenging are contained in 
Amy Gutmann, ed., Multiculturalism and “The Politics of Recognition.” 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1992, and Amy Gutmann, ed., 
Examining the Politics of Recognition. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1994. 

Fish castigates these writers for their unstated premise that “only 
arguments that are abstract and universal are really arguments; all others 
are mere prejudice” (p. 86). In these writers’ call for dialogue to resolve 
political and cultural disputes, “participants must already agree as to what 
is appropriate and what is not; but agreement is supposedly the goal of the 
dialogue, and if it is made a requirement for entry (in the manner of 
Gutmann and Habermas) the goal has been reached in advanced by rigging 
the context. Success is then assured; but it is empty because impediments 
to it have been exiled in advance, even though they surely exist in the world” 
(p. 87). 

Fish’s views are decidedly Manichean: “How respectful can one be of 
‘fundamental’ differences? If difference is fundamental—that is, touches 
basic beliefs and commitments—how can you respect it without disrespect- 
ing your own beliefs and commitments? And on the other side, do you really 
show respect for a view by tolerating it, as you might tolerate the buzzing 
of a fly? Or do you show respect when you take it seriously enough to oppose 
it, root and branch?” (p. 78). 

2. Charles Taylor, “The Rushdie Controversy,” Public Culture 2 (Fall 1989): 
121. 

3. The capacity of literature to teach us how others think and feel was the topic 
of another recent book by Nussbaum, Poetic Justice: The Literary Imagina- 
tion and Public Life. Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1995. 

4. Sometimes Nussbaum’s faith in reason appears to be a sine qua non for 
participation in the human community: “We do not respect the humanity of 
any human being unless we assume that person to be capable of under- 
standing the basic issues of consistency and validity and the basic forms of 
inference” (p. 38). The warrant for this assertion is an empirical claim, 
unsupported by any research references, that logical reasoning “comes 
naturally to human beings” (p. 36); it is a common language, “open to the 
critical scrutiny of all” (p. 60). Generally her views about the regulative 
ideas governing personal and political conduct are grounded in her reading 
of Aristotle and Kant. See, for example, “Human Functioning and Social 
Justice: In Defense of Aristotelian Essentialism,” Political Theory, 20 
(1992): 202-246, and “Kant and Stoic Cosmopolitanism,” Journal of Politi- 
cal Philosophy, 5 (1997): 1-25. 

15. Sonia Nieto, Affirming Diversity: The Sociopolitical Context of Multicultural 
Education. 2nd Edition. White Plains, NY: Longman, 1996. 
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Multiculturalism 
and the Politics 
of a Supplementary Culture 


James Palermo 
Buffalo State College 


The school’s problem of the representation of minority cultures is 
central to the multicultural debate: Afrocentricity and Cultural Plural- 
ism are incommensural solutions to the problems of minority culture 
assimilation. Molefi Asante’s Afrocentricity (1981), for instance, is a 
revisionist history that moves toward a rationale of political separatism. 
Arthur M. Schlesinger’s text, The Disuniting of America (1992), on the 
other hand is a resuscitated specimen of melting pot theory. 

In this article I shall examine Schlesinger’s text as an ideology which 
effectively denies recognition to minority cultures by presenting minori- 
ties as a supplement to the dominant WASP capitalist culture. And 
following Derrida, I will show that the notion of supplementary culture 
is an essentialist argument that turns back on itself. 


The Political Content 


To set my argument in context, I affirm that the multicultural 
movement gives a voice to minorities whose demands for social equity 
until now have not been heard. Put differently, American cultural 
minorities reject the view that a universal interest benefits every 
American regardless of his/her racial/ethnic or class origins. That is, the 
political antagonisms of competing groups have called into question the 
view that we as a nation share a common culture that the schools should 
transmit to the young. At issue are competing definitions of the school’s 
role in the formation of the child. The result is a cacophony of voices 
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whose divergent views regarding multicultural education, bilingual 
education, the canon of American literature, and social studies education 
are so irreconcilable that compromise seems improbable. 

None of this is news. It is obvious to all of us is that schooling is never 
neutral, but in practice presents agendas to the child that are at once 
both political and normative. And at their core these practices are 
representations that are bound up with the social construction of the self. 

The Disuniting of America is a compelling text; two reasons why, 
seem obvious: first, Schlesinger opposes the politicized rhetoric of 
multiculturalism against a concern for preservation of the union, and 
second, his narrative appears as a disinterested example of historical 
analysis. In a word, Schlesinger appears to have overcome special 
pleading extremist ideologies and presented a larger truth. But ironi- 
cally, the text’s central message is chauvinistic: Whatever one’s skin 
color, ethnic ancestry, mother tongue, religion, or class position, one’s 
ultimate identity is that of an American citizen. 


The Categories 


Keep in mind that my reading of his text searches for an answer to 
the question, “How does Schlesinger represent minority American cul- 
ture?” What follows sets down the categories that are central to answer- 
ing that question. Those categories include: The American Creed, the 
ideological uses of history and the Afrocentric and Cultural Pluralism 
paradigms. 


The American Creed 


Schlesinger argues that the American Creed is the source of our 
tradition as citizens. Moreover, itis an ethos that works as an instrument 
of socialization and a way of viewing the world: 


The American Creed had its antecedents, and these antecedents lay 
primarily in a British inheritance as recast by a century and a half of 
colonial experience. This...the white Anglo-Saxon Protestant, tradition 
was for two centuries...the dominant influence on American culture 
and society. This tradition provided the standard to which other 
immigrant nationalities were expected to conform, the matrix intro 
which they would assimilated. (pp. 27-28) 


A quote from George Washington himself introduces Schlesinger’s 
“Melting Pot” theory of cultural pluralism: “Let them settle as individu- 
als, prepared for intermixture with our people.” Then they would be 
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assimilated to our customs, measures and laws: in a word, soon become 
one people (p. 24). An Emerson quote is more explicit: “America this 
asylum of all nations and all European tribes—of the Africans and the 
Polynesians will construct a new race...as vigorous as the New Europe 
which came out of the smelting pot of the Dark Ages” (p. 24). 

The ethical imperative of the American Creed which Americans 


... of all national origins, regions, creeds, and colors,”...hold in common 
[is] the most explicitly expressed system of general ideas of the essen- 
tial dignity and equality of all human beings, of inalienable rights to 
freedom, justice, and opportunity. (p. 27) 


In the face of the history of oppression directed toward ethnic 
immigrants and of the perduring racism directed against Afro-Ameri- 
cans, Schlesinger allows that The Creed “...meant even more to blacks 
than to whites, since it was the great means of pleading their unfulfilled 
rights [and he argues that]...the Second World War gave the Creed new 
bite” (p. 39). That is, if a crucial rationale for fighting Nazism included 
the rejection of the “Master Race” theory, a-fortiori the United States had 
to get its own house in order regarding race relations at home. 

In fact, Schlesinger says while “...the war did not end American 
racism, at least it drove much racial bigotry underground.” Indeed the 
revitalized Creed is seen as the engine that overcame past injustice: 
“emboldened [by it] blacks organized for equal opportunities [setting into 
motion] the civil rights revolution” (p. 40). It is this overarching demand 
for equality in an Anglo-centric culture that provoked new expressions 
of ethnic identity by the now long-resident “new immigration” from 
Southern and Eastern Europe. The Creed then, as an ethical imperative, 
reminds us who we are as a people; Schlesinger quotes Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt: “Americanism is not, and never was, as matter of race and 
ancestry. A good American is one who is loyal to this country and to our 
creed of liberty and democracy” (p. 37). 

Allofthis isa prelude to the legitimation of Schlesinger’s model of the 
assimilated minority in the appeal to Israel Zangwill’s 1908 play, “the 
Melting Pot.” Zangwill is described as a English writer of Russian Jewish 
origins, and his play is the story of a young Jew who marries a Christian 
girl. This is an epic paradigm case of American and the assimilation of 
foreigners who come to her shores: America “...is God’s crucible, the 
Great Melting Pot where all the races of Europe are melting and 
reforming...what a stirring...Celt and Latin, Slav and Teuton, Greek and 
Syrian—black and yellow” (p. 32). 

Against this salvivific process of enculuration how are these hyphen- 
ated Americans seen? How are they to see themselves? Schlesinger 
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answers by first calling forth the “Turner Thesis” describing nineteenth 
century immigrant frontiersman as “...Americanized, liberated, and 
fused into a mixed race.” But he avers that Anglos “...often disliked the 
newcomers...with their uncouth presence [and] alien religions. [Indeed, 
the newer wave of immigrants], Italians, Poles, Hungarians, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Russians [and] Jews, settled in the cities where their bizarre 
customs, dress, languages...excited new misgivings.” Predictably the 
cities were to divide into ethnic “...enclaves [that] served as staging areas 
before entry was made into the larger and riskier American Life” (p. 28). 

Unmeltable ethnics however did not and still don’t get it. Schlesinger 
reminds us of the etymology of the word ethnic, “It originally meant 
‘heathen’ or ‘pagan’...and had acquired an association with foreignness 
[but] since the 1960s, it definitely means non-Anglo minorities—a 
reversion to the original sense of being beyond the pale” (p. 41). The text 
continues that since the 1960s “a cult of ethnicity” has developed 
championed by “self-appointed spokesman” who rail against the Anglo- 
centric melting pot theory because it denies ethnics “role models,” in the 
jargon, from their own ethnic ancestries” (p. 15). The upshot is the 
codification into law of the 1974 Ethnic Heritage Studies Program Act— 
a statute Schlesinger says “...compromised the historic right of Ameri- 
cans to decide their ethnic identity for themselves” (p. 43). 


The Ideological Uses of History 


Closely joined to the issue of identity is Schlesinger’s description of 
history as a discipline, its proper use, and a criticism of those pseudo- 
historians whose work forments political division within the United 
States. He argues that the discipline of history operates on our collective 
consciousness as memory does for the individual psyche: “...it is a means 
of defining national identify, [and] of shaping history itself.” Properly, 
history is an instrument of disinterested intellectual inquiry “and of 
democracy” itself (p. 99). 

Against this standard of “proper” history the perversions of exculpa- 
tory history and its converse, compensatory history, are exposed. The 
discussion ends with a surprising conclusion connecting myth and 
history. 

According to the text, all perversions of history share the same 
ideological task, namely to proselytize a nationalism. On one hand, 
exculpatory history works to justify the ruling class. Schlesinger allows 
that “...American history [has been] long written in the interest of 
WASPS...and falsified by [the] suppression of uglier aspects of Anglo 
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Rule—callous discrimination against later immigrants [and] brutal 
racism against non-white minorities.” But he insists there is a factual 
truth here, and that is: “...for almost all this nation’s history, the major 
decisions have been made by white Christian men” (p. 53). 

Compensatory history, on the other hand, is a divisive political 
weapon without concern for preserving the union. Especially in the 
hands of militant ideologues this brand of history is actually a campaign 
of correction, that seeps into the public school. He argues that the intent 
of such history is to allow the minority group to overcome the hegemonic 
Anglocentric culture; such a history is pseudo history neither factual, nor 
disinterested. This is history as “social and psychological therapy [and is 
meant] to raise the minority group’s self-esteem” (p. 49). And, because 
theirs is a history of being oppressed in America, Afro-Americans are 
targets of a virulent compensatory nationalism that emphasizes differ- 
ence and separation from the society. Special attention on this score is 
directed toward the public school. One critic cited, Maulana Karenga, 
argues that, 


...white education...cuts out blacks, the fathers and mothers of mankind 
and human civilization, and [it] aims to turn black students into obscene 
caricatures of Europe, pathetic imitators of their oppressors. (p. 62) 


Another Afrocentrist argues that public school inhibits the achieve- 


ment of Afro-American children because it does not recognize the 
reality of 


Several distinct, intelligences of which the communication and calcu- 
lation valued by whites constitute only two. Other kinds of “intelli- 
gence” are singing and dancing, in both of which blacks excel. (p. 63) 


Schlesinger next locates the pedagogy of compensatory history. He 
pays special attention to Asa Hilliard’s Afro-American Baseline Essays. 
The latter were introduced into the Portland Oregon public schools in 
1987. Following the Baseline guide, a revised history would teach 
children the following: 


Egypt was a black African country and the real source of the science and 
philosophy Western historians attribute to Greece. Africans...also 
invented birth control and carbon steel. They brought science, medi- 
cine, and the arts to Europe. Indeed, many European artists, such as 
Browning and Beethoven, were in fact “Afro-European.” They...dis- 
covered American long before Columbus, and the original name of the 
Atlantic Ocean was the Ethiopian Ocean. (p. 69) 


A rebuttal of each of these claims is detailed in the next section of the 
text: The Battle of the Schools. But even here, Schlesinger is unambigu- 
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ous: Compensatory history is a tissue of lies and fabrications and such 
history tribalizes America, setting citizen against citizen. 

At the end of this discussion Schlesinger repeats the theme that the 
“ourpose of history is not the presentation of self nor the indication of 
identity, but the recognition of complexity and the search for knowledge” 
(p. 99). But in the beginning of the chapter and almost as an aside, 
Schlesinger makes some rather curious statements about the relation- 
ship of history to nationalism, the mythic character of such history, and 
the purity of the discipline itself. He says that the use of history as a 
mechanism of nationalism is a corruption. Moreover such use was 
“..developed by intellectuals in the interests of aspiring elites. [And as 
if mimicking Levi-Strauss’ definition of myth he adds, this kind of history 
continues]...to give individual lives meaning in an increasingly baffling 
universe. [But most surprising is this conclusion:]...there is no such thing 
as pure history anyway” (p. 55). 

I shall return to this later as an instance of what Derrida calls the 
supplement. First I want to finish my description of the text, moving to 
the last of my categories: the couplet Cultural Pluralism and Afrocentricity. 


The Afrocentric and Cultural Pluralist Paradigm 


Schlesinger’s definition of the kind of history to be taught is actually 
a moral pronouncement. Good history “promotes an understanding of 
the world and the past”; Good history “expresses a pluralistic approach, 
while preserving the idea of an overarching American nationality.” Bad 
history is false: it has a fundamental political purpose, namely to help 
ethnic/racial minorities overcome a sense of inferiority. Bad history is 
the “...cult of ethnicity [which] exaggerates differences, intensifies re- 
sentments and...drives...wedges between races and nationalities” (p. 15). 

Not much space is given to exposing Cultural Pluralist historiogra- 
phy. Instead, Schlesinger criticizes historians of bad history and their 
work. His method is to set down an example of bad history and then 
refute its claims by appealing to a good historian, i.e., one who supports 
Schlesinger’s criticisms. One further feature: especially when dealing 
with the bad history of Afrocentrism and Baseline essays, Schlesinger 
quotes celebrated Afro-Americans whose words appear to contradict 
Afrocentrism. Specifically, Schlesinger examines Afrocentric claims 
about the racial composition of ancient Egypt, the connections of black 
Egypt to ancient Western philosophy, and a Baseline story regarding an 
Afro-American scientific hero. 

Afrocentrist history teaches that ancient Egypt was essentially a 
black African country—the foundation of ancient Greece’s intellectual 
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legacy. The source of this claim is attributed to Martin Bernal’s Black 
Athena. Among the counter-factuals Schlesinger offers is the testimony 
of the Egyptologist, Frank J. Yurco. Yurco argues that there were 
gradations of color in the ancient Egyptians, ranging from a light 
Mediterranean type to that ofthe darker Nubians. Nonetheless, he adds 
that ancient Egyptians would find the issue of race “meaningless” and 
finds the assignment of racial labels “primitive” (p. 77). 

Miriam Lichtheim, another Egyptologist, is categorical, “The Egyp- 
tians were not Nubians, and the original Nubians were not black.” Nubia 
gradually became black because black peoples migrated northward out 
of central africa. Still another expert says that claims about a back Egypt 
are “an attempt by American blacks to provide themselves with an 
ancient history linked to that of the high civilization of ancient Egypt. 
Evidence is that it was a mixed Mediterranean people” (p. 77). 

A further development ofthe black Egypt mythis that such headliners 
of Western civilization as Aristotle and Pythagoras stole their ideas from 
black Egyptian scholars. Regarding the Pythagoras claim, an expert 
claims that although the Egyptians knew of Pythagorean relationships, 
“the theorems [or] proof of the relationship were Hellenic” (p. 77). 

And the argument that Aristotle stole his ideas is tied to the story 
that Alexander the Great pillaged the library of Alexandria on the 
Stagirite’s behalf. Schlesinger’s counter-factual is that the library of 
Alexandria “was not established until half a century after Alexander and 
Aristotle died” (p. 79). The clear implication in the text is that such 
fabrications are the warp and woof of the Afrocentric ideological cloth. 

The text produces the Baseline Essay of the Charles R. Drew story, 
as an archetype of bad history. Drew was the Afro-American scientist 
who devised the method to preserve blood plasma. According to the 
Baseline Essay, a critically injured Drew died because a blood transfu- 
sion would not be provided by several nearby white hospitals. In rebuttal, 
the “black scholar Rayford Logan [says] conflicting versions to the 
contrary, Drew received prompt medical attention” (p. 80). 

The next attack on Afrocentrism takes the form of a reductio ad 
absurdum. Putas questions, Schlesinger asks: What are the implications 
of arguing that the black mind works differently? How can Afrocentrists 
point to a pantheon of Afro-American greats when the later themselves 
deny Africa first? What positive results derive from the Afrocentrist 
attempt to enculurate Afro-American children into African traditions? 
And “should public education...perpetuate separate ethnic and racial 
subcultures?” The answer to each question seems to turn the Afrocentrist’s 
ideology on its head, by revealing the absurd logic of its conclusions. 

Schlesinger quotes the black psychologist Wade Nobles on the 
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difference between the working of black and white minds. Nobles is 
quoted to say “this difference stems from basic African philosophy which 
dictates the values, customs, attitudes, and behavior of Africans in Africa 
and the New World.” Schlesinger claims this argument is a form of 
biological determinism, i.e., “race determines mentality [Schlesinger 
argues this is] another word for racism” (p. 82). 

Indeed, according to Schlesinger, the connections that Afrocentrists 
make to an African homeland and African culture is not only recent, it 
is denied by major historical Afro-American figures, who themselves 
espoused the Western tradition and championed the preeminence of 
America, not Africa. For example, Frederick Douglas is quoted, “Not to 
say one idea has given rise to more oppression...toward the colored 
people of this country...than that which makes Africa, not America, their 
home.” And W.E.B. DuBois is cited “...the complete absorption of West- 
ern modes...{[was] imperative if we were to survive all; in brief, there is 
nothing so indigenous, so completely, ‘made in America’ as we” (p. 83). 

Along this line, Schlesinger has the same cultural heroes trace their 
intellectual roots to Dead White Men. Frederick Douglass on the book, 
The Columbian Orator (a book that contained speeches by Burke and 
Sheridan, among others): “What I got from Sheridan was a bold denun- 
ciation of slavery.” From W.E.B. Dubois: “I sit with Shakespeare...across 
the color line I move arm in arm with Balzac and Dumas.” And the 
testimony of Ralph Ellison: “...I1 read Marx, Freud, T.S. Eliot, Pound, 
Gertrude Stein, and Hemingway. Books which seldom, if ever, men- 
tioned Negroes were to release me from whatever segregated idea I 
might have had in my human possibilities” (p. 91). 

Given this evidence, what point is there in the Afrocentrist enculur- 
ation of the curriculum? None. The text quotes prominent black scholars 
who reject Afrocentrism as an impediment. William Raspberry: Afro- 
centric education will make black children “less competent in the culture 
in which they have to compete” (p. 93). Orlando Paterson calls the Black 
historians’ attempt to get the Black man into the birth of civilization 
story, “the three P’s approach: Black history as princes, pyramids, and 
pageantry” (p. 91). Henry Louis Gates says: “Afrocentrists...are advo- 
cates not of cultural pluralism but of black ethnocentrism” (p. 95). 

The obvious conclusion to all of the above is that the school should not 
perpetuate separate subcultures and that when religious or ethnic 
pressure groups attempt to “approve or veto anything that is taught in 
public schools, the fatal line is crossed between cultural pluralism and 
ethnocentrism. [What is lost] is the old idea that whatever our ethnic 
base, we are all Americans together” (p. 136). 

My reading of Schlesinger will return to his objection that Afro- 
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centrism is bad history. It will look again at the historical context of the 
quotes he uses. I shall argue that Schlesinger’s argument is curiously, as 
an a-historical and political message, intended to promote American 
nationalism. The effect is to reenforce the Afro-American culture as a 
supplement. To prove this assertion I shall first turn to Derrida’s use of 
the term supplement. 


The Supplement 


My use of Derrida’s construct does not repeat any of his specific 
analyses. Instead, I will show the kinds of moves a reader employs when 
his/her readying is informed by the supplement. Put differently, I’m first 
interested in showing how the supplement works. Having done that, the 
supplement will be applied to the categories previously culled from the 
Schlesinger text. 

Taken in its usual sense, a supplement is something added that 
supplies a deficiency for what is lacking. Derrida builds upon this usage 
and refashions the supplement over into a tool to deconstruct texts. 

Following the structuralist discovery that acts of signification de- 
pend upon differences, Derrida pulls out the binary oppositions within 
a text, first locating the term that is primary, i.e., that term which is the 
ground, the eidos, or key word of the text. It is this term that establishes 
the hierarchical system that runs throughout the chain of significations 
within the text. For example, a key set of oppositions in the Schlesinger 
text is that of American/ethnic. Obviously, the essential term in the 
couplet is American, the accidental or marginal term is ethnic. Several 
things follow from the identification of the central from the marginal in 
the text. Derrida argues that the second term should be treated as a 
negative version of the first, i.e., in my example, ethnic is the supplement 
to American. What’s crucial regarding any supplement is that the 
supplement not only is the hidden device that fills a lack in the primary 
term, but also the supplement is that feature in the text that overturns 
authoritative interpretations. Moreover, the supplement appears mar- 
ginal because it often resides in unverified terms or premises that 
actually ground the text. Or the supplement may even appear as an aside 
within the text, i.e., as a footnote. But the supplement, like a railway 
switch, brings together opposing lines of the argument; and the supple- 
ment works to subvert these oppositions, overcoming the hierarchy 
within the text. 

Overcoming the hierarchy of the text means reading in a new way. 
It means disrupting and replacing the privileged voice of the text that 
channels our ordinary received reading of the text. In a new critical 
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reading the supplement emerges not as inessential, foreign, or added on, 
but as the necessary part of the signifying chain that fills the lack within 
the essential term. The result is that the text is reinscribed. 

The above is crucial once the text is framed politically as an ideologi- 
cal discourse. I use the term ideology to mean a legitimatizing horizon 
that enables and accommodates certain kinds of “meanings” and value 
production (moreover it is an a-priori), a kind of moral, political, and 
categorical imperative. Practically then the distinctions between is and 
ought, as well as the separation between the ethical, the political, and the 
theoretical, are wiped out . 

Keeping the constructs of the supplement and ideology in mind, I 
shall now return to the first category, the American Creed. 


The American Creed 


As previously seen, the American Creed is presented as the ethos of 
our society, the instrument of socialization and the definition of the good. 
But, the Creed in Schlesinger’s hands reduces socio-political and histori- 
cal questions to abstract questions of culture. American culture is “an 
architectonic principle [at once] exterior to socio-political relations and 
also their explanation.” In this mystification, the real power relations 
within culture are hidden. The Creed in this text depoliticizes the social 
construction of reality by appealing to a definition of culture which may 
be called universalist humanism. Universalist humanism is a represen- 
tation found in cultural products and texts that delivers so called 
timeless and universal values that span history and point to a cultural 
ideal. This representation is the fullness of an ethical model of the 
human, i.e., a universal human essence that transcends political differ- 
ences, depicts developmental stages of becoming human, defines human 
freedom and authenticity, and is a model that the minority disenfran- 
chised are to mirror in order to become empowered. 

The notion of an American Creed was coined by the Swedish 
sociologist Gunnar Myrdal fifty years ago. Simply put, the Creed reca- 
pitulates the phrase from the Declaration of Independence that “all men 
are created equal”; i.e., a creed of equality and liberty for all. Put, in 
historical context, the Creed is the moral exemplar the propels Myrdal’s 
analysis of American racism in the 1940s. For Myrdal, the Creed elicited 
amoral unease in the dominant white majority regarding race relations: 
The Creed exposed a lack in the dominant group. Schlesinger however, 
decontextualizes the Creed by transforming it into a universalist hu- 
manistic principle that has guided the country form the beginning. In 
this guise, the Creed becomes a fetish, a metaphysical trans-historical 
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principle that papers over real political race and class antagonisms. 
Schlesinger does this by coupling the Creed to a nationalistic ideology of 
Melting Pot theory. Using this technique, ethnics and Afro-Americans 
are shown why their ancestors were and why they themselves must be 
reborn as anglicized Americans—a process which is found to be lacking 
especially in Afro-Americans today. The Creed therefore represents a 
monocultural society as an ideal. Politically it perpetuates the status quo 
by casting those who would resist it as un-American. 

Under the Creed, ethnics are provided an ideal of freedom, justice, and 
opportunity. Further a pantheon of American heros is called upon to extol 
the monocultural ideal of assimilating all to an Anglocentric America. The 
tone is quasi-theological: immigrants are in a state of incompletion, i.e., 
immigrants are not fully American until they have undergone the process 
of assimilation. This means they must renounce their ethnic allegiances. 
With this “purification” they are born again as Americans. 

The Melting Pot is the hidden political a-priori that frames the Creed 
and is repeated by Schlesinger’s world historical figures. 

In Schlesinger’s words, the American Creed represents “...the white 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant tradition.” This is the standard to which other 
immigrant nationalities were expected to conform, the matrix into which 
they would be assimilated. George Washington is quoted to say, “immi- 
grants are prepared for intermixture...assimilated...soon become one 
people” (p. 25). Emerson emphasizes, “America [as] this asylum of all 
nations and the energy of all European tribes of the Africans and the 
Polynesians will construct a new race” (p. 24). There are two messages 
here. The first is that America is a refuge for people who are in a state of 
privation or lack. And the notion ofa “new race” sets down the fiction that 
racial amalgamation will easily and swiftly occur. In this sense immi- 
grants are the supplement to Anglo-American. But the assimilated 
immigrant is on the way toward overcoming differences. And, the 
amalgamated immigrant realize children a potential to be part of the 
universalized American essence. 

However, the problem of racial amalgamation has not been resolved 
in America. Skin color remains an essential marker of discrimination 
and economic class. And obviously, Africans were not immigrants—they 
were chattel; even the framers of the constitution tactfully accepted that. 

But the Creed not only legitimates the Anglo-centric culture, it 
becomes a metaphysical entity turning the historical-political world 
upside down. For Schlesinger the Creed becomes a source of the civil- 
rights revolution he says “...emboldened by it, blacks organized for equal 
opportunities. [Even ethnics moved by the Creed were] provoked [into] 
new expressions of ethnic identity” (p. 41). 
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With these asides, Schlesinger reverts to the most important func- 
tion of the Creed—namely, assimilation. He chooses Zangwill’s play, 
“The Melting Pot,” as a model for the American experience: America is 
God’s crucible, “where all races of Europe are melting and reforming” (p. 
32). Even the historian Frederick Jackson Turner’s thesis that a unique 
American character was forged by the interdependent frontier men 
moving west gets into the picture: these people were “...Americanized, 
liberated, and fused into a mixed race” (p. 32). Later, I shall show how 
Schlesinger intertwines Melting Pot theory with his notion of cultural 
pluralism. But, if the Melting Pot is the moral ideal, Schlesinger allows 
the stew has not always commingled. Again, immigrants were lacking, 
in a sense they were not fully human, the “newer immigrants displayed 
bizarre customs, dress, and languages” (p. 28). Unprepared, and in a 
state of privation, these immigrants lived in “enclaves” or staging areas 
where they were prepared for American life. Conveniently no mention is 
made of institutionalized racism. No mention is made of factory towns 
populated by an immigrant proletariat. Instead, Schlesinger next 
reenforces the idea that to be an ethnic originally denoted a non-believer, 
an idolater, or one whois beyond the confines of community. This is a nice 
fit against the metaphysical theological description of the Creed. The 
moral point is obvious—those latter day ethnics reject the Melting Pot, 
speak in the tongues of a foreign language and religion, and their work 
is heresy. Such ethnics are divisive to the union. For example, their 
efforts brought about “The Ethnic Heritage Studies Program Act.” 
Because of it Americans can no longer choose their ethnic identity 
themselves. But what could this claim about ethnic identity mean? 
Historically and by law a person whose ancestry was 1/16 black was 
defined a black. The infamous Jim Crow laws are illustrative. I use these 
examples not only because they are obvious, but because they preview 
the way the text’s arguments turn against themselves. For example, all 
of the above examples reveal ethnic as the marginal category subsumed 
by the Creed and its corollary, American. But the ethnic not only fills the 
lack in the Creed, ethnic defines that lack. 


The Ideological Uses of History 


The key word in Schlesinger’s chapter on the ideological uses of history 
is history itself. That is, he gives a definition of the discipline of history, the 
proper uses of history, and the connection of fact to historical interpreta- 
tion. Contrasting against this definition of history are two corruptions or 
marginal cases, exculpatory history and compensatory history. 

Schlesinger defines history as an instrument of disinterested intel- 
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lectual inquiry. Moreover, history is the recognition of complexity, the 
search for knowledge, and the recovery of fact. 

What corruptions of this paradigm of history share is the presenta- 
tion of history slanted toward and meant to promote a form of national- 
ism. The difference between the two, however, is polar. Exculpatory 
history attempts to legitimate the rule of the dominant classes over those 
who are powerless. Exculpatory history papers over and rationalizes the 
brutalization of the oppressed. The end of exculpatory history is the 
preservation of the political status quo. But little space is given to 
exposing exculpatory history. Schlesinger alludes to the fact that the 
WASP power structure in the past discriminated against non-white 
citizens and immigrant groups and then suppressed this truth in ac- 
counts of official history. However, he tempers this, saying the fact is that 
for most of our history WASP men were in charge. That is, exculpatory 
American history presents facts even if those facts are distorted to 
promote an allegiance to the ruling classes. 

Schlesinger is far more interested in compensatory history and those 
pseudo-historians who purvey it. Pseudo-historians present a history 
that is neither disinterested or factual. Indeed, compensatory history 
ultimately has the intent of separating disaffected groups from the 
union, building a separate nation, and correcting the “so called history” 
delivered by the ruling Anglo centric power structure. Obviously, com- 
pensatory history works on many levels; but essentially it is a fabrication 
directed to and by minorities as a means to enhance the minority group’s 
self esteem, even at the expense of telling the big lie. 

Schlesinger looks especially at Afrocentrist ideology. He looks first 
at two rather typical claims: first, that the schools are the mouthpiece of 
the Anglo power structure, turning Afro-American children into carica- 
tures of their white oppressors. The second claim is that definitions of 
black intelligence as inferior are premised on the racist view of intelli- 
gence. Schlesinger is especially concerned about Hilliard’s revisionist 
history, the Afro-American Baseline Essays. The latter is explicated in 
detail in Schlesinger’s next chapter. Suffice it to say here that Schlesinger 
will become a harsh critic of the Baseline Curriculum. 

But it appears that the binary oppositions between pure history and 
its corruptions fall apart. Put differently, compensatory history and pure 
history are different sides of the same coin. If as we have already seen in 
Schlesingers own words, “there is no such thing as pure history anyway” 
(p. 52), and if pure history is a means of defining national identity, then 
at least two things follow. First, we cannot rehabilitate a pure history 
that never existed. Instead we must examine the varieties of historiog- 
raphy in use, the primary sources, and the categories that are applied to 
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interpretation. The latter are transcendental in the sense that they set 
down the limits and conditions of historical investigation. 

But more than that, when Schlesinger argues that history is at the 
service of democracy and that it shapes our collective consciousness, he 
is arguing that history is in the service of nationalism. 

But even more crucial is his aside that history, “gives individual lives 
meaning in an increasingly battling universe” (p. 68). This interpretation 
of history is Levi-Strauss’ definition of myth. Facts may be a part of myth 
but they are accidental, not essential. With this turn in the argument the 
supplement, compensatory history, has been collapsed into its apparent 
opposite, disinterested history. The fullness of the supplementary na- 
ture of the Afrocentric paradigm is revealed in the next section. 


The Afrocentrist and Cultural Pluarlist Paradigms 


The goals of Schlesinger’s chapter entitled the “Battle of the Schools” 
are plain. First attack Afrocentrist historians and their work, and then 
demonstrate that an Afrocentric curriculum in the schools is a very bad 
thing. Schlesinger’s technique is straight forward. He cites representa- 
tive Afrocentric claims and then appeals to another expert to refute those 
claims. And, to reenforce the criticism, the text inserts the words of Afro- 
American cultural heroes. Each figure cited repeats the same theme: 
Afro-Americans are not Africans, they are Americans. With remarkable 
redundancy the point is made that Afrocentric history and Afrocentric 
school curriculum promotes division and racial resentment. Cultural 
pluralism is the truth we must embrace. 

They keyword is cultural pluralism, the opposition supplement is 
Afrocentrism. With some irony, Schlesinger ties the origin of the term 
cultural pluralism to a 1915 piece published in The Nation written by 
Horace Kallen and entitled, “Democracy and the Melting Pot.” Kallen’s 
point was that whatever else men may change, they cannot change their 
ethnic origins. In Kallen’s terms neither the Jew nor the Pole can change 
who his grandfather was. For Schlesinger what matters is that Kallen 
prescribed Cultural Pluralism, “...a democracy of nationalities cooperat- 
ing voluntarily and autonomously...a multiplicity in a unity” (p. 36). 
Cultural Pluralism is the moral exemplar both of good history and the 
proper school curriculum. If such a curriculum is Eurocentric one must 
remember American civilization has its origins in Europe. Moreover, 
Schlesinger argues Europe is the source of origin for 80 percent of the 
American people. “Of course, the [other] 20 percent and their contribu- 
tions should be integrated into the curriculum too, which is the point of 
Cultural Pluralism” (p. 122). 
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On its surface, the model of Cultural Pluralism and its legitimacy 
appear reenforced by neutral fact. However, Cultural Pluralism is a 
political definition of the socio-economic world; if only by omission. When 
Schlesinger accepts the Kallen definition of Cultural Pluralism he 
acknowledges that the latter was attacking Anglo-centered assimilationist 
views. But the supplement to this is found in the claim that such 
criticisms “...would reasonably assume the solidity of the overarching 
framework” of racial/ethnic relations (p. 37). Indeed, the text makes the 
point that without this acceptance of an overarching frame, (i.e., an 
Anglocentric capitalist society) there would be a “weakening of the 
original ideal of a single society” (p. 43). 

As the central supplement to Cultural Pluralism, Afrocentricity is 
rebutted point by point. And previously I alluded to the counter factuals 
made by opposing experts. For instance, the Egyptologist Yurco is seen 
rejecting “the Black Athena” thesis, and a rebuttal is made of the claim 
that Aristotle and Pythagoras plagiarized ancient black Egyptians. 
What’s curious here is that the falsity of Afrocentric claims is accepted 
prima facie on the basis of the credibility of opposing experts. 

Setting aside this objection, presume that each of the expert rebut- 
tals is true. What the Afrocentrist has left are simply the words of Afro- 
American cultural heros. And none, according to Schlesinger, sought to 
affirm an African identity; Each was an American first. The text quotes 
both Frederick Douglass, who rejected the view that American blacks 
saw Africa as their home, and DuBois, who argued that blacks were so 
completely assimilated they were “indigenous” to America. But we are 
reminded that even the words these men set down were in English, and 
the sources of these ideas were those of white Europeans. DuBois found 
inspiration from Shakespeare and Balzac; Ellison was schooled in Marx, 
Freud, Eliot, and Pound. 

Now in one sense the problem of responding to such vows of 
allegiance, especially the issue of whether Africa or America is the real 
homeland of Afro-Americans, is rather easy to resolve. But the second set 
of quotes appears to prove the dependence of Afro-America cultural 
heros, and by implication the Afro-American culture, upon the Anglo- 
centric culture. 

Looking first at the homeland issue, what can be said is that both 
Douglass and Dubois were arguing that blacks must be recognized as full 
citizens of the United States. Douglass’ remarks were made in the 
context of the adoption of the 14th Amendment. For example, previously 
the Constitution made a compromise in which five slaves were equiva- 
lent to three white. DuBois similarly was arguing that blacks must be 
accorded the protections of the law granted to all citizens. 
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Schlesinger then has taken the political meaning of these quotes out 
of their historical context to serve his ideological purposes. Put differ- 
ently, DuBois and Douglass, though writing at different times, wanted 
to reenforce the rights and the legal protections of Afro-Americans as 
citizens of the United States. 

But when Schlesinger reminds us that Douglass wrote in the English 
language, or that DuBois and Ellison are praising Shakespeare, Balzac, 
Marx, and Eliot, the argument takes a new political conclusion. That is, 
giants such as Ellison, DuBois, and Douglass were dependent upon 
original ideas taken from the repository of the Western civilization, i.e., 
the ideas of Dead White Men. Even more, the mother tongue of Ellison 
and DuBois is the English language. One does not have to have familiar- 
ity with the Sapir-Whorf theory to understand that language is the 
critical determinant of culture. 

Schlesinger’s conclusion is plain: Afro-American culture, even in the 
best light, must be viewed as secondary, as lacking, indeed as a supple- 
mentary culture. But this is acharitable reading of Schlesinger. Stripped 
of history and myth, denied cultural heros and reducing black English to 
standard American english, the Afro-American culture is erased. In 
Eliot’s terms Afro-Americans are “hollow men.” Better, following Ellison, 
the Afro-American culture is invisible. 

Such a picture represents the triumph of Anglo-ethnocentrism. This 
is the Cultural Pluralist Melting Pot ideology. This is an epistemic 
principle that is at once a-historical and hegemonic in its legitimation of 
the socio-economic status-quo. 


Conclusion 


Using Derrida’s construct of the Supplement, I have read Arthur 
Schlesinger’s The Disuniting of America as a text that must be seen 
fundamentally as a criticism of minority political interests. Specially, by 
using the text’s categories of the American Creed, History, and the 
Cultural Pluralist/Afrocentric paradigms, the immigrant Southern and 
Eastern European cultures and most especially the Afro-American 
culture were seen as supplements to the dominant Anglo-centric culture. 

But the fullness of the Supplement as a critical tool revealed how 
Schlesinger’s argument turns against itself. Certain key constructs were 
set against apparently marginal oppositions. What was revealed is that 
The Disuniting of America’s attacks upon minority culture, and particu- 
larly Afro nation building, mask what is itselfa nationalistic polemic that 
demands minorities form a more perfect union by identification with the 
dominant culture. 
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Introduction 


The Guinean revolutionary scholar, Amilcar Cabral, described the 
distinguishing characteristic of imperialism as “the denial of the histori- 
cal process of the dominated people...” Cabral’s poignant assertion 
captures a reality that defined the relationship between Europe and 
Africa from the very dawn of history. It was not until the decade of the 
1970s that African and Africanist scholars began sustained intellectual 
counter-attacks. Europeans used history as a weapon of imposing, 
sustaining, and legitimizing their hegemony over Africans and peoples 
of African descent abroad. European scholars denied the existence of 
civilization in Africa, while depicting Europe as the cradle of civilization. 
Africa was the “dark continent” of barbarism and heathenism; a static, 
ahistorical environment, until the arrival of the first Europeans. Though 
European scholars would later acknowledge the historical heritage of 
Africa they, however, portrayed that heritage, in all its ramifications, as 
essentially negative and evil in character. Africa, Europeans scholars 
contend, made no significant contributions to human development.” 
Renowned Oxford historian Hugh Trevor Roper captured the European 
mind-set in his epic response to a British Broadcasting Corporation 
(BBC) interview question on the necessity for African history. Rebutting 
angrily, Roper declared that there was nothing historical in pre-Euro- 
pean Africa. What existed was, “the unrewarding gyrations of barbarous 
tribes on picturesque but irrelevant corners of the globe.”® 
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European rejection and caricaturing of Africa, which predated 
Roper, was meant to legitimize Europe’s impending rape and denoue- 
ment of the continent. The alleged backward and primitive character of 
pre-European Africa justified the enslavement and sale of Africans 
across the Atlantic. When Africans arrived in the new world, Europeans 
again invoked history as a weapon of mental and psychological domina- 
tion. Throughout the enslavement and plantation experience, history 
was used to keep blacks in subordination. When the Europeans finally 
abandoned slavery and embarked upon what some have called “the 
second great enslavement,” that is, colonialism, history again became a 
prised weapon of justifying and strengthening European rule. Indeed, 
History became part of a broader academic culture designed to facilitate 
European control and domination of non-Europeans. Knowledge was 
carefully structured, and access to it strictly controlled, all in a bid to 
strengthen European hegemony. Knowledge became a veritable weapon 
for creating and nurturing in Africans and blacks in diaspora a mental 
and psychological disposition to acknowledge white superiority. Euro- 
pean hegemony would then appear given, and historically inevitable. A 
distinctive feature of colonial historiography, especially in its coverage 
of Africa, was the denial and denigration of the history and culture of 
Africans. Europeans, J. Blaut argues, perceived the world through the 
prism of Eurocentric diffusionism. Europe was the civilized center of the 
universe, and non-Europeans were the peripheral recipient of superior 
European values and influences.‘ The use of history as a control mecha- 
nism, and the attempt to circumscribe and stunt the epistemological 
horizon of Africans/blacks continued well into the colonial era. British 
and European scholars portrayed colonialism as a civilizing force, de- 
signed to bring Africans into the orbit of civilization and history. Put 
differently, colonialism entailed the extension to Africans of the benefits 
and values of superior European civilization and history.’ Few have been 
fooled by this attempt to obscure the true character of imperialism. The 
reasons Europeans marshaled and utilized the weapon of history, during 
both slavery and colonialism, included, inter alia, the desire to destroy 
the self- esteem of Africans; to deny them positive self-conception, and 
pride in their historical heritage; to rid them of any consciousness that 
would have rendered them resistant to enslavement and colonialism. 
Challenging and reversing this epistemological ethnocentrism, this 
usurpation and abnegation of the historical traditions of Africans be- 
came, for Cabral, prerequisite for national liberation. Freedom from 
colonial domination and exploitation was, in Cabral’s judgement, incon- 
ceivable without sound knowledge of the historical reality.® He affirmed 
“the inalienable right of every people to have its own history.”” Recon- 
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structing African history from an anti-imperialist perspective, therefore, 
became the focus of liberation ethics. 

The explosions of anti-colonial sentiments and movements in the 
late 1950s and early 1960s in Africa, and the rise of militant black 
nationalism among blacks in the diaspora, led to demands for a 
countervailing historiography; one that would both challenge and invali- 
date the dominant racists and paternalistic assumptions about Africa. 
This, in effect, was a call for a revolutionary epistemological paradigm 
that would radically undo the dangers done to black and African 
consciousness by Eurocentric historiography. Africans and blacks in the 
United States and the Caribbean seriously took up researching and 
studying African history and culture. Determined to wrest control of 
interpretations of African and black history from the hands of Europe- 
ans, these scholars began to challenge the claims and contentions of 
Eurocentric historiography; claims that sustained European hegemony 
for centuries. They were driven by the challenges of both debunking the 
myths and misconceptions of Eurocentric historiography, and mobiliz- 
ing and arming Africans with positive self-esteem. They sought to infuse 
Africans with a new outlook and consciousness that would make them 
both question and reject the self-abnegating and denigrating weltan- 
schauung that had oppressed them for centuries and become actively 
involved in the task of liberation from European domination and exploi- 
tation. The result was the development of a genre of revolutionary 
historical scholarship. In challenging Eurocentric historiography, black 
scholars equally invoked history as a weapon of generating a new 
revolutionary consciousness. One scholar who helped to define and 
shape the contours of this revolutionary consciousness, this new and 
combative historiography, was Walter Anthony Rodney (1942-1980). 


Rodneyan Materialism: Origins, Development, and Application 


Rodney was born into a working class family in Georgetown, Guyana, 
on the 23rd of March 1942. His father was a tailor and an independent 
artisan, and his mother a housewife and part-time seamstress. In the 
world of the Rodneys, one’s racial background shaped one’s life experi- 
ences, and determined one’s economic and social stations in life. It was 
a world that confined blacks to the lowest wrung of the social, economic, 
and political ladders of society. In comparison to black maginalization 
and impoverishment, whites enjoyed affluence and privileges. Indeed, 
Rodney was born into a society where those who were oppressed and 
deprived had very few avenues of escape and redress.* For most blacks, 
however, education seemed to provide the only avenue of escape from the 
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dungeon of misery and deprivation. Unfortunately, the expectations of 
those fortunate to acquire education were soon shattered as they quickly 
discovered that, “there is not much room at the top to accommodate 
them.”® Guyana had little room for the upwardly mobile blacks. Many, 
therefore, turned overseas—to the United States, Canada, and Britain— 
where their skills were in greater demand. Education consequently 
became, according to Rodney, a “conduit that led out of society,” trans- 
planting many blacks into “the wider capitalist world.”’° Rodney was 
among the fortunate to gain access to education. He entered the Univer- 
sity of the West Indies (UWI) at Mona in 1960 to study history. He 
graduated in 1963 with a first class honors degree, and won a UWI 
scholarship to pursue post-graduate Studies in African History at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies (SOAS), the University of London. 

There is no doubt that Rodney’s pursuit of African History was 
motivated partly by the urge to confront the pervasive and domineering 
Eurocentric historiography, and partly by alonging, as with many blacks 
in the United States, to investigate the roots and realities of the African 
and black historical experiences. Rodney was thus drawn to research the 
African past by a determination to help in reversing the damages to the 
African and black historical consciousness that European interpreta- 
tions and constructions of the African past had accomplished. As he 
contended, “the white man has already implanted numerous myths in 
the minds of black people; and those have to be uprooted, since they can 
act as a drag on revolutionary action.”"' He offered a sound knowledge 
of African history as a prerequisite for any meaningful and effective 
confrontation with Eurocentric historiography and worldview, and em- 
phasized the imperative of using historical knowledge to rescue blacks 
from the cultural domination of imperialism. In his words, African 
history became a weapon for rejecting and combating what he termed, 
“European cultural egocentricity.”'* Attending the University of Lon- 
don, however, compelled Rodney to confront and explain the anomaly of 
studying and researching the African historical experience under the 
tutelage of some of the leading European historians whose writings had 
contributed to justifying and sustaining European hegemony. In other 
words, he found himself in an intellectual milieu controlled by some of 
the leading European scholars of the epoch, those whose writings had 
fostered several of the misconceptions of the African cultural and 
historical experience that he sought to overturn. He provided two critical 
rationalizations of his awkward context. First, he deemed it the respon- 
sibility of any aspiring critical scholar to engage seriously the writings 
and thoughts of other scholars, even those with whom he disagrees 
ideologically. It is only by immersing oneself in the thoughts and 
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convictions of other scholars that one is equipped intellectually to 
understand them and be in position to debunk their contentions effec- 
tively.'* Second, from the critical perspective of a graduate student, 
Rodney stressed the importance of adhering to, and satisfying, whatever 
academic standards were established as requirements for the degree/ 
program he was pursuing, regardless of his misgivings about those 
standards. Failure to satisfy and adhere to those standards would, he 
averred, erode the force and conviction of his future intellectual postu- 
lations.'* In Rodney’s view, therefore, it is by legitimizing oneself first 
within the standards of academic excellence recognized in ones disci- 
pline that one can more effectively, authoritatively, and creditably take 
on those within the discipline/field whose ideas one disagrees with. 
Rodney, however, quickly realized that challenging Eurocentric 
historiography would not be an easy task given the control that Europe- 
ans exercised over the nature and dissemination of knowledge. Though 
difficult, he believed that the task was not impossible. To be successful 
in this endeavor, however, the black intellectual must become a guerilla. 
Rodney consequently introduced the concept of “Guerilla intellectual” 
(GI) to underscore what he termed “the initial imbalance in power in the 
context of academic learning” between blacks and whites.'> The “under- 
pinnings” of all aspects of education were controlled and manipulated by 
whites—books, reference materials, and theoretical assumptions.’* Given 
this disparity, the black intellectual had no choice but to adopt guerilla 
tactics. Rodney urged black intellectuals to embrace the “first and major 
struggle,” that is, the struggle over ideas, by using their positions within 
the academy to challenge Eurocentric ideas.'’ Furthermore, as a product 
of bourgeois environment, the GI must first free himself from the 
entrapment of bourgeois culture; indeed from the “Babylonian captivity” 
of bourgeois society.'* Rodney suggested three ways of accomplishing 
this freedom. First, the GI should vigorously attack those distorted ideas 
within his discipline that are used to legitimize European domination 
and hegemony. Second, the GI should transcend his disciplinary focus 
and challenge the dominant social myths in society, particularly those 
that are used to mask the ugly realities of society. Third, the GI should 
fully commit himself to the masses by getting closer to, and grounding 
with them, gaining useful insights into the true character of society and 
culture and, in the process, undergoing what Cabral called “A spiritual 
reconversion of mentalities,” indeed a “re-Africanization” process that is 
a prerequisite for liberation.'? Accomplishing these three functions 
became, for Rodney, the litmus test for ascertaining the depth of the 
intellectual’s commitment to the interests and redemption of the people. 
In other words, the GI must create a linkage between the theoretical 
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underpinnings of his convictions and the practical realities of the 
experiences of the masses; he must become a part of their experience, by 
actively partaking of that experience. Rodney firmly believed that 
unless, and until, a black intellectual is willing and able to effect this kind 
of transcendence, he remains in the class of enemies of the people. As he 
declared, “all of us are enemies to the people until we prove otherwise.””° 

Determined not to be faulted in any way or form, and seeking 
informed knowledge of the underpinnings of what he derisively tagged 
“bourgeois scholarships,” Rodney devoured whatever bourgeois litera- 
tures and theories were presented to him in graduate school. He worked 
diligently to satisfy the defined academic standards for his program, 
earning the Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) degree in 1966 with a disserta- 
tion on “A History of the Upper Guinea Coast, 1545-1800.” Almost 
immediately, Rodney gave clear indication that he intended his scholar- 
ship specifically for uprooting the edifices of Eurocentric historiography 
and empowering the black masses in Africa and abroad. Essentially, his 
researches and publications would unearth the true nature of African 
history and heritage. Most critically, he would focus on identifying and 
exposing the nature and sources of the problems bedeviling Africans and 
blacks in diaspora. He would address such questions as: who has been, 
and still is, responsible for African/black subordination and exploitation? 
What is the modus operandi of imperialism? What strategies would best 
guarantee a speedy liberation of blacks? Rodney’s preoccupation with 
redeeming the African historical experience and developing a combative 
countervailing African historiography led him even deeper into broaden- 
ing his knowledge of, and familiarity with, Africa and Africans. He 
relocated to Tanzania shortly after completing his Ph.D., to assume the 
position of Lecturer in the Department of History of the University of 
Dar-es-Salaam. His stay in Tanzania was, however, brief. Barely a year 
after he began teaching there, Rodney accepted the offer of a position of 
Lecturer in the Department of History at the Mona campus of UWI, his 
alma mater. Almost immediately upon arrival in Mona, Rodney began to 
engage in activities beyond his professorial calling. He began to frequent 
the “dungles” and “rubbish dungs” of Kingston, to meet and ground with 
the ordinary people.”! As Pierre-Michel Fontaine contends, Rodney’s 
objective was to free these people “of the self-abasing and self-defeating 
attitudes fostered by centuries of colonialism followed by a thriving neo- 
colonial era.”” His actions proved threatening to the Jamaican govern- 
ment and, in October of 1968, while attending a Congress of Black 
Writers in Montreal, Canada, Rodney was barred from returning to 
Jamaica. He returned to his old job in Tanzania in 1968.” 

This return marked the beginning of a productive intellectual career. 
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Rodney utilized Marxist methodology to dissect and expose the excesses 
of European imperialism in Africa. He ascribed his Marxist orientation 
to the influence of C.L.R. James, whose book, The Black Jacobins, 
remains perhaps the best available and perhaps the most exhaustive 
examination of the revolution that overthrew French plantocracy in 
Haiti; or in the words of one scholar, “The most compelling account of this 
pivotal moment in the history of New World slavery.”“ While pursuing 
graduate studies in London, Rodney joined a study group that met 
periodically in James’s home to read and critique Marxist literatures. 
According to Rodney, the meetings afforded him the opportunity “to 
acquire a knowledge of Marxism, a more precise understanding of the 
Russian revolution, and of historical formulation.” He also gained “a 
certain sense of historical analysis.” Knowledge of Marxism conse- 
quently armed Rodney with a platform for constructing a revolutionary 
ideology. He, however, refused to acknowledge Marxism as an ideology 
uniquely fitted for a European context, emphasizing instead its flexibil- 
ity and susceptibility to domestication and adaptation. The materialist 
interpretation of history inhered a critique of imperialism and capital- 
ism that was adaptable to different geographical and cultural contexts. 
Marxism thus acquired relevance to the African situation, especially 
since Africa had become fully incorporated into the global capitalist 
system.”° Knowledge and understanding of the inner workings of capi- 
talism became fundamental to its overthrow, and Marxism became the 
tool for disseminating this knowledge. Consequently, Rodney com- 
mended Cabral’s efforts in merging the epistemological and revolution- 
ary dimensions of Marxism and in adapting the ideology to the situation 
in Guinea Bissau. Cabral, in Rodney’s judgement, had ensured that, 
“Marxism does not simply appear as the summation of other people’s 
history, but appears as a living force with one’s history.” 

In Tanzania, Rodney preoccupied himself with critical examinations 
of aspects of ancient and contemporary African history and political 
economy. He chose slavery as one subject that required critical reassess- 
ment. This focus on slavery underscored his determination to contribute 
his perspective on a subject that, up to that time, European scholars had 
enjoyed a monopoly of interpreting. Drawing upon his doctoral study of 
the Upper Guinea Coast, Rodney began systematically to challenge 
established contentions on the nature of slavery in traditional African 
societies and, in the process, questioned the works of some of his teachers 
at SOAS, most notably J.D. Fage, whom he subsequently engaged in a 
heated debate on the origins and nature of slavery in Africa. Although 
Rodney acknowledged and lamented both the participation of Africans 
in the slave trade and the existence of relationships of subordination and 
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exploitation among Africans prior to the coming of the Europeans, he 
insisted, however, that slavery, in its trans-Atlantic character, was alien 
to Africa; introduced to African societies via the Atlantic trade and 
subsequently corrupted elements of indigenous African institutions and 
values. Rodney also drew a direct correlation between slavery and the 
beginning of the underdevelopment of Africa. In his words, 
“underdeveloping tendencies can uniquely be identified with slavery.”” 

Rodney contended that since African history had been used as a 
weapon of domination, keeping Africans at home and blacks in diaspora, 
ignorant of the glories of their past, and obscuring their true identity, it 
was the responsibility of black intellectuals to reverse this trend through 
critical researches into African history and culture. The result would 
illuminate the antiquity and wealth of civilization in Africa, and reverse 
the psychological effect of Eurocentric propaganda. It would thus em- 
power blacks, while creating a strong base for unity between Africa and 
her descendants abroad.” His publications highlighted the antiquity of 
civilization in Africa. He stressed the wealth and accomplishments of 
ancient and classical African civilizations and the superiority of African 
moral and ethical values. However, knowledge of African history was not 
an end in itself.*' Thought relevant, such knowledge was secondary to 
the primary task of devising strategies and tactics for black liberation. 
Rodney thus rejected the doctrine of “knowledge for knowledge sake.”*” 
Knowledge is useful only to the degree that it is used to advance the cause 
of liberation. It is the ability and willingness to use knowledge to advance 
the cause of freedom that distinguishes a GI from an armchair philoso- 
pher. Consequently, exposing the myths of Eurocentric historiography 
in the academy is just the beginning of the struggle for the GI. The next 
and vital phase is the assumption of a position in the vanguard of the 
people’s struggle. 

Rodney’s call to black intellectuals to transcend arm-chair philoso- 
phizing and become activists in behalf of the peoples’ cause should not be 
construed to suggest that he envisioned every educated black person as 
a potential revolutionary. In fact, he did not expect every educated black 
to engage the ordinary people in a serious dialogue aimed at undermin- 
ing the power structure. He knew that, for many blacks, education 
served as a conduit, an escape valve out of lower class status; a kind of 
transcendental force that not only relieved many of their lowly status, 
but also, and most critically, separated them from the plight of the 
masses. By thus distancing themselves from the plight of the masses, 
however, they became, in Rodney’s judgement, accomplices in the 
perpetuation of domination and exploitation. It is this conception and 
utilization of education as an escape valve that was most troubling to 
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Rodney. It amounted to a misuse of education, a shirking of the immense 
responsibility that education entailed. Rather than serve as a conduit out 
of mass society and its problems, Rodney insisted on using education as 
a tool for deeper immersion in the painful experiences of the masses; an 
experience that should eventuate in a united front against the perpetra- 
tors of the miseries of the people. 

Since Europeans determined both the curricula and philosophy of 
education, Eurocentric education, therefore, constituted an arm of the 
white power structure, designed to produce acquiescent blacks who 
would support and defend mainstream Eurocentric values; values that 
legitimize black subordination.** Rodney discerned something seductive 
in the type of education that was available to Africans and West Indians. 
Its ultimate objective was to nurture self-denigrating and self-abnegat- 
ing consciousness and, in the process, coopt black intellectuals as 
appendages and apologists of the white power structure. They became 
what he called “white-hearted blacks,” willing collaborators in propping 
up the neo-colonial state.*° What Rodney discerned as the debilitating 
consequence of Eurocentric education in Africa and the West Indies was 
precisely what Carter G. Woodson had earlier diagnosed among black 
American intellectuals. In his seminal study, The Miseducation of the 
Negro, Woodson discussed how the white establishment had used edu- 
cation to create a pliant and culturally sterile black middle class whose 
behaviors reinforce, rather than challenge, or undermine, the oppressive 
power structures. The locking of the mind of the “educated Negro” by the 
educational system, according to Woodson, solidified the mechanism of 
control and exploitation.** Just as Woodson had underscored the impera- 
tive of confronting this class, Rodney implored the GI to deal with the 
problem of the “white-hearted blacks” in Africa and the diaspora. Here 
Rodney echoes yet another of Cabral’s concerns; what he tagged, “the 
struggle against our own weaknesses.”*’ The contradiction evident in 
Africans conniving with foreigners in the exploitation and oppression of 
their own people created, in Cabral’s view, a theater of “battle against 
ourselves” that needed to be fought, regardless of “what the external 
enemy has done.”** Cabral thus underlined the imperative of confront- 
ing the internal enemies. 

Rodney thus emphasized the critical role of education in the black 
struggle. He offered education as the medium for the mental emancipa- 
tion of blacks, and the elevation of their social consciousness, as they 
acquired knowledge of the wealth of ancient African civilization and 
history. The knowledge thus acquired would constitute the foundation 
for developing what he called “concrete tactics and strategy necessary” 
for black liberation.*® He enjoined black intellectuals to reevaluate 
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themselves and redefine the world from “our own standpoint.”*? One 
discerns strong elements of the Afrocentric genre in Rodney’s thought— 
redefining black history from a black perspective, as a countervailing 
pedagogy in the struggles against Eurocentric scholarship and educa- 
tion. Rodney, in essence, enjoined the African and West Indian intelli- 
gentsia to choose between the people and the exploitative state. Choosing 
to serve the masses implied a commitment to the destruction of the 
exploitative state. Education became a means to black empowerment, 
and the GI’s role is to use his privileged intellectual resources for 
reevaluating and redefining the world from a black perspective. Caution- 
ing against establishing “false distinctions between reflection and ac- 
tion,” Rodney admonished the GI to merge theory with praxis, and unify 
consciousness with action.*' This fusion of reflection and action would 
guarantee success in the liberation struggle. He thus laid out alandscape 
of struggle that transcended intellectual posturing. It is just not enough 
to write about, and reinterpret, the black experience from a black 
perspective. The black intellectual has to translate his refections and 
critical consciousness into concrete actions designed to attain national 
liberation. The intellectual or the petit bourgeoisie, to use Cabral’s 
favorite appellation, has to rally the people against the system and 
values that had nurtured his own consciousness. Rodney’s admonition to 
the black intellectual to jettison the false distinction between reflections 
and action is fundamentally different from similar admonitions by 
modern Afrocentric scholars. Rodney’s distinction was clear and unam- 
biguous. He successfully tied the conceptual dimension of his struggle to 
the praxis, affirming that he was not just another revolutionary theore- 
tician. His faith in the potency of the ideas he preached led him to 
champion the revolutionary application of those ideas. His message was 
clear and simple—the black intellectual should never maintain a purely 
philosophical posture, however critical the perspective; but should en- 
deavor to tie consciousness and reflection to “our immediate goal,” which 
is “the conquest of power.”* 

Rodney’s study of imperialism in Africa was perhaps the most 
combative of his scholarship. Utilizing a Marxist philosophical para- 
digm, Rodney offered a scathing indictment of European activities in 
Africa. He wrote his magnum opus, How Europe Underdeveloped 
Africa, according to him, not for an academic audience, but specifically 
for the common people, those who, in his judgement, deserved to have 
knowledge of the true character of European imperialism and its impacts 
on the daily lives of Africans. As he acknowledged, the book was 
prompted by “concern with the contemporary African situation.... In 
search for an understanding of what is now called ‘underdevelopment in 
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Africa.... The phenomenon of neo-colonialism cries out for extensive 
investigation in order to formulate the strategy and tactics of African 
emancipation and development.”** With hindsight, it seems plausible to 
suggest that he intended this book as a stepping stone into the conscious- 
ness and world of the underclass of African and black diasporan societies. 
In How Europe..., Rodney located the roots of African and black under- 
development and dependency in the two major encounters with Eu- 
rope—slavery and colonialism. Both encounters were marked by hemor- 
rhages of African manpower and economic resources for the develop- 
ment of Europe, and the rapid and systematic underdevelopment of 
Africa. Prior to both encounters, Rodney demonstrated that Africa was 
economically and culturally wealthy, with politically viable and stable 
states and empires.“ 

Although a Marxist, Rodney acknowledged the racial underpinnings 
of black-white relationship. Whites have historically monopolized politi- 
cal power and economic resources, while blacks have had to contend with 
poverty and powerlessness. He observed a correlation between color and 
power in the imperialist world. As he put it, “We need to look carefully 
at the nature of the relationships between color and power.... There are 
two basic sections in the imperialist world—one that is dominated and 
one that is dominant. Every country in the dominant metropolitan area 
has a large majority of whites—U.S.A., Britain, France, etc. Every 
country in the dominated colonial areas has an overwhelming majority 
of non-whites, as in most of Asia, Africa, and the West Indies. Power 
therefore, resides in the white countries and is exercised over blacks.”*° 
The colonial era graphically illustrated the relationship of domination 
and exploitation. Colonialism, in Rodney’s analysis, wrought unmiti- 
gated havoc on the African economy, leaving desolation in its wake.** In 
thus situating Africa’s underdevelopment squarely within Europe’s 
imperial expansion, Rodney amplified a theme expanded upon earlier by 
fellow West Indian, Eric Williams, in his classic study Capitalism and 
Slavery.*’ Rodney’s ideas also bore the imprints of Cabral’s revolution- 
ary philosophy. He greatly admired Cabral, and read his works, from 
which he quoted copiously in his own publications. In fact, Rodney’s 
critique of European imperialism and analysis of the contradictions of 
neo-colonialism reflected much of the core elements of Cabralian mate- 
rialism. Rodney also shared Cabral’s conception of the role of history and 
culture in the liberation struggle. Cabral identified culture as the 
foundation for building a successful liberation struggle. Culture, Cabral 
argued, “plunges its roots into the humus of the material reality of the 
environment in which it develops, and it reflects the organic nature of the 
society—History enables us to know the nature and extent of the 
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imbalances and the conflicts (economic, political, social) that character- 
izes the evolution of society. Culture enables us to know what dynamic 
synthesis have been formed and set by social awareness in order to 
resolve these conflicts at each stage of evolution of that society.” 
Accurate knowledge of history and culture, therefore, became for Cabral 
sin qua non for liberation. As he maintained, “It is with the cultural factor 
that we find the germ of challenge which leads to the structuring and 
developing of the liberation movement.”*® 

Cabralian materialism depicts the black intellectual as a product of 
imperialist cultural transformation, a condition that needed to be re- 
versed. Reversal was possible, however, only if the intellectual returned 
to the masses and acquired better understanding and appreciation of 
original culture.*’ This commission of class suicide, which Cabral priori- 
tized, entailed the cultural re-education of the intellectual. As he empha- 
sized, “a people who free themselves from foreign domination will not be 
culturally free unless...they return to the upward paths of their own 
culture. The latter is nourished by the living reality of the environment 
and rejects harmful influences as well as any kind of subjection to foreign 
cultures.”*! National liberation became, in Cabral’s thought, “an act of 
culture.”*’ Consequently, the intellectual, who must commit class sui- 
cide, is searching for reeducation in the native “mass character, the 
popular character of culture.” The search would result in a “spiritual 
reconversion of mentalities.” Liberation from imperialism and neo- 
colonialism was, therefore, inconceivable unless, and until, the black 
intellectual committed class suicide by trading his privileged, petty 
bourgeois status for spearheading the cause of the common people. 
Cabral thus gave the revolutionary petty bourgeoisie a choice, indeed a 
Hobsonian one— “to strengthen its revolutionary consciousness, to 
reject the temptation of becoming more bourgeois and the natural 
concern of its mentality, to identify itself with the working 
people...[and]...be capable of committing class suicide.” 

Concomitant with challenging Eurocentric historiography, Rodney 
focused his writings on the emerging crisis of African political and 
economic development, particularly what he perceived as the complicity 
of African leaders in perpetuating, rather than alleviating, the miseries 
of their people.*® Rodney underlined two critical dimensions to imperi- 
alism—economic and political. The economic aspect entailed the mecha- 
nism of unequal exchange that imperialism fostered—the exploitation of 
colonial economic and manpower resources for the production of profits 
that are then repatriated overseas to lubricate the engines of develop- 
ment in Europe, while leaving the colonies impoverished. The political 
side mirrored the nature and character of neo-colonialism—the nurtur- 
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ing of compliant domestic political leaders in Africa entrusted with the 
task of maintaining intact the dependent character of their respective 
neo-colonial states. Rodney’s Marxist convictions led him to identify 
class as the dynamic factor in the contradictions he observed in Africa. 
By the 1970s, he discerned a certain complexity and ambiguity in the 
crisis of underdevelopment in Africa. The class interests of African 
political leaders tied them to the apron string of European powers with 
whom they cooperated in further exploiting and impoverishing the 
masses and, in consequence, rendering the traditional Europe vs. Africa/ 
white vs. black spectrum superfluous. With the demise of colonialism in 
Africa, and the assumption of power by indigenous African leaders, it 
was no longer appropriate, in Rodney’s judgement, to accuse the Euro- 
peans of sole responsibility for the problems of African and black 
underdevelopment. With political independence, “the struggle of the 
African people has intensified rather than abated, and that it is being 
expressed not merely as a contradiction between African producers and 
European capitalists but also as a conflict between the majority of the 
black working masses and a small African possessing class.”*’ Conse- 
quently, though in his writings on colonialism/imperialism Rodney had 
identified race as a paradigm for constructing critical black conscious- 
ness, his conception of the relevance of race changed significantly as he 
analyzed neo-colonialism and tried to shape, in Africans and black 
diasporans, what he called an “anti-neocolonial consciousness.” Race, 
consequently, lost its appeal and significance in Rodney’s writings on 
neo-colonialism and the political economy of Africa. He cautioned blacks 
against what he characterized as the “grand singular” consciousness; 
that is, the perception of reality in black-against-white terms, identify- 
ing all whites as the enemies, as if all blacks were friends.** Rodney 
consequently criticized the nationalists’ viewpoint and its projection of 
race as an absolute category, foreclosing and rejecting any alliances/ 
cooperation with whites.*® He published and lectured extensively on the 
crisis of African underdevelopment and the contradiction inherent in the 
neo-colonial relationship, while underscoring the global trajectories of 
neo-colonialism.® His publications fall within the tradition of a burgeon- 
ing genre of Marxist interpretations of imperialism and neo-colonialism 
that many of his contemporaries, and later generations of radical 
intellectuals, utilized to unravel the problems of development and 
underdevelopment in Latin America, South and Central America, Af- 
rica, and the Caribbean.*' 

Rodney grew dissatisfied with arm-chair/ivory tower philosophiz- 
ing. He became convinced that mere academic debates and theorizing 
were ineffective against so formidable a force as neo-colonialism—a force 
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now deeply entrenched in many African countries, sustained and pro- 
tected by indigenous leaders, who have become among the most exploit- 
ative of their respective societies. Political independence had not led to 
the complete liberation of Africans. Instead of freedom and opportuni- 
ties, Africans simply exchanged one set of oppressors/exploiters (Euro- 
peans) for another (indigenous African leaders). African political leaders 
have become partners of imperialist interests actively engaged in per- 
petuating the sufferings of their people. As one African social critic put 
it, these leaders have become “programmed either to be willing collabo- 
rators of imperialism in the impoverishment of their people and the 
development of of their people’s underdevelopment, or at best to be so 
scared of the awesome reprisals threatened by the imperialists as to be 
unable to defend their people’s rights and interests against imperial- 
ism.”®? Determined to expose these indigenous lackeys, Rodney began to 
focus more attention on the nature of, and challenges posed by, Africa’s 
neo-colonial dependent status. For Rodney, neo-colonialism constituted 
a new and critical phase of the struggle.® 

Rodney’s unraveling of neo-colonialism and its indigenous character 
illuminated the changing character of race in the black liberation 
struggle. The application of Marxist methodology enabled him to move 
beyond the narrow confines of race, which had become the anchor of the 
burgeoning black nationalist and Pan-Africanist consciousness. Al- 
though Rodney acknowledged the centrality of race to both colonialism 
and the anti-colonial struggles, he affirmed its declining significance in 
the neo-colonial phase. Rodney was by no means suggesting that racism 
was dead, but that it had become less useful, as a unifying construct, in 
the neo-colonial phase, given the complicity ofindigenous Africans in the 
exploitation and dehumanization of the masses. He deemed it impera- 
tive to subject Pan-Africanism to periodic reassessment and adjustment, 
refusing to conceive of the movement as an abstract and unchanging 
phenomenon. Adjustment was necessary both in terms of its focus and 
ideological character. In essence, Rodney seems to be suggesting that, 
“In each succeeding epoch...Pan-Africanism can never simply be as- 
sumed as self-evident, since it has to be constantly restated on the basis 
of real changing ‘possibilities’ of struggle that arises from constantly 
changing historical conditions.” The elevation of race by many Pan- 
Africanists obscured, in Rodney’s judgement, the indigenous character 
and sources of the problems confronting Africans, thereby making it 
difficult to devise and achieve viable and comprehensive solutions. 
Africans and blacks in the Caribbean, and in the entire diaspora, were 
no longer up against Europeans and Americans only, the list of the 
enemy now included their own kind. This focus on developing and 
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strengthening anti-neo-colonial consciousness became the defining es- 
sence of the Rodneyan Pan-African paradigm, introducing a revolution- 
ary and disturbing (from the point of view of radical black cultural 
nationalists in Africa and abroad) element to Pan-Africanism. Rodney 
advocated a reconceptualization of Pan-Africanism, jettisoning the “grand 
singular” framework and its emphasis on race in favor of a class 
perspective that illuminated the “particular” problems inherent in the 
class contradictions of society.® He characterized the “neutrality and 
unity of nationalism” (based upon race) as illusory; contending that 
beneath the facade of unity lurked “particular classes or strata [that] 
capture nationalist movements and chart their ideological and political 
direction.”®* Rather than situate race at the foundation of Pan- Africanism, 
therefore, Rodney urged the forging of ties “with particular progressive 
governments, with particular liberation movements, and with particu- 
lar social organization...”"°’ (emphasis in original). By emphasizing the 
“particular,” Rodney deconstructs race, intimating that beneath the 
appearance of racial identity and solidarity that the nationalist school 
projected lay complex and ambivalent socio-economic imbalances. 
Rodney’s “particularity” situated an anti-imperialist and anti-capitalist 
(i.e., class) focus in place of the racial paradigm that traditionally 
propelled Pan-Africanism. At the Sixth Pan-African Congress in 1974 in 
Tanzania, Rodney objected to the continued use of race as a rallying 
force, and offered class as an alternative paradigm, strongly imploring 
the delegates to deal seriously with the growing class contradictions in 
Africa and among blacks in diaspora. As he declared, “the goal of African 
people’s unity is by no means inconsistent with a policy of drawing a line 
of steel against African enemies of the people and with seeking the closest 
working relations with non-African peoples, to the extent that the latter 
are engaged in the fight against exploitation”® (emphasis mine). 
Confronting and dislodging the indigenous lackeys of neo-colonial- 
ism, however, required a coalition of the GI, who is knowledgeable on the 
character, essence, and machinations of neo-colonialism, and the masses 
who, in spite of their impoverished state, embodied culture and history 
in their original forms. Left alone, the GI was incapable of undertaking 
the gigantic task of liberating his society from exploitation and poverty, 
particularly at a time when the problem had become much too complex. 
What was needed was a union of some sort between the GI and the black 
masses. In other words, the GI had to bridge the gap separating him from 
the exploited masses, by going to them and grounding with them, and 
sharing of their experiences. This grounding would result in a dual 
process of exchange of valuable experiential lessons. The GI would learn 
from the masses, getting to know them better, and appreciate their needs 
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and interests; while they in turn would benefit from the GI’s knowledge 
of historical issues and critical perspective, especially perspectives 
pertaining to the nature and character of capitalism and neo-colonial- 
ism. The scenario is one of solidarity between the GI and the people 
against ruling class domination and exploitation. 

Rodney himself set the example. As his strategy shifted from intel- 
lectual exercises to a more activist confrontation with neo-colonialism, 
he decided that the ideal place for him was among his native Guyanese. 
In 1974, he returned to Guyana to assume the position of professor and 
chair of the History Department at the University of Guyana. Rodney left 
Tanzania against the pleas of his revolutionary and progressive African 
colleagues. On the surface, this move suggests the ascendance of Rodney’s 
West Indian nationalism. But he flatly denied this, insisting that the 
decision was informed by a more practical consideration. In any environ- 
ment, he averred, indigenous intellectuals were better equipped, cultur- 
ally, to ground with their own people. Despite his knowledge of African 
history and proficiency in Swahili, Rodney felt ill-equipped to ground 
effectively with native Tanzanians. Being West Indian, he had no choice 
but to return to a terrain where he felt best suited to function.®*’ Rodney’s 
action should, however, not have surprised anyone. After all, he clearly 
hinted earlier that his objective in going to Africa was to sharpen his 
knowledge and understanding of Africa in order to serve, more effec- 
tively, the cause of liberation in the West Indies. In other words, he was 
drawn to Africa by the need to gain experience within Africa, and to 
acquire the type of practical knowledge of Africa that would facilitate his 
work in the West Indies.”® This cultural domestication of the role of the 
GI reflects yet another of Rodney’s debts to Cabral. The quintessential 
GI, Cabral has been described by a leading Africanist as “a supreme 
educator in the widest sense of the word.” He theorized extensively on 
the character and modus operandi of imperialism in Africa. Beyond that, 
however, he set the example by living his life in strict conformity with his 
ideas. Although a petty bourgeoisie himself, Cabral committed class 
suicide by grounding with the masses of his native Guinea Bissau and 
Cape Verde, and committing his intellectual resources to the cause of 
their liberation. He refused to compromise with Portuguese imperialism, 
believing strongly that only armed confrontation would dislodge the 
imperialists from his native land. As the leader of “Partido Africano da 
Independencia da Guine e Cabo Verde” (PAIGC), Cabral adopted armed 
confrontation as the effective weapon of freeing his people from Portu- 
guese colonialism. This confrontation ended with his assassination by 
agents of Portuguese fascism in 1973.’? According to Edward Alpers, 
“Cabral specifically refused to tell other revolutionaries how to make 
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their own revolution, although he left no doubt that it was up to them to 
make it within the historical context of their own societies.”” 

Rodney’s analysis suggests two prototypes of the GI. The first, which 
he exemplified, is the more moderate GI whose activities are confined to 
grounding with the masses and subverting the system of oppression from 
within, adopting every available means short of violence. The second is 
the Guevaran/Cabralian model, the one who not only commits class 
suicide by grounding with the people, but violently engages the power 
structure. Both Cabral and Che Guevara were revolutionary intellectu- 
als who took up arms in furtherance of the national liberation of their 
peoples. Rodney had tremendous respect for Cabral and others who 
embraced armed struggle. As he declared, “I have the greatest respect for 
those intellectuals who have taken up the gun.” Although Rodney 
avoided armed confrontation, his strategy was no less courageous. He 
eventually suffered a similar fate. 

Rodney’s return to Guyana was his final act in the commission of 
class suicide. No sooner had he returned to Guyana than it became clear 
to the government of Prime Minister Forbes Burnham that Rodney was 
not going to confine his activities to the university, but that he was 
determined to become more politically engaged, particularly in the task 
of raising the social consciousness of the masses. The government 
quickly revoked his teaching appointment.”° Sensing the dangers ahead, 
several of Rodney’s close friends urged him to consider teaching oppor- 
tunities in the United States and Britain. But this was no option for 
Rodney. AsaGI, he chose to remain in Guyana, in proximity to the people 
to whose cause he had pledged his life. He became more actively involved 
in organizing and running the Working People’s Alliance (WPA). Along 
with revolutionary activists like Clive Thomas, Eusi Kwayana, Josh 
Ramsammy, Moses Baghwan, and Malcolm Rodriguez, Rodney began to 
lecture, organize and mobilize the masses, exposing the corrupt and 
exploitative nature of government policies. They also succeeded in 
exposing the shallow and dubious character of the socialist and populist 
pretensions of Burnham and his People’s National Congress (PNC).” 
The growing popularity of the WPA posed a threat to the government. On 
numerous occasions, Rodney and his comrades in the WPA were intimi- 
dated, arrested, and incarcerated . They were, however, too determined 
and committed to the people’s struggle to be deterred. If Rodney was not 
mobilizing rice growers on the East coast, he was at Linden organizing 
the Bauxite workers.’’ Government propaganda began to lose its steam 
as the masses, conscientized and mobilized, began to flock to WPA rallies. 
Rodney’s activities were however becoming too threatening to, and 
subversive of, governmental programs to be ignored. On the 13th of June 
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1980, Rodney died as a result of injuries sustained from the explosion of 
a two-way radio that had been given to him by one Gregory Smith, later 
identified as “a government plant.” 

Contrary to the insinuations of some observers following his assas- 
sination, Rodney did not openly seek martyrdom. He never embraced 
violence, his uncompromising opposition to government policies not- 
withstanding. According to Clive Thomas, a close comrade in the WPA, 
“Rodney was no martyr, and in fact recognized that whatever else it 
represented, martyrdom is a self-defeating political act. He, therefore, 
did not court his death.... He prized being alive as necessary to continuing 
political struggle.””? Rodney himself acknowledged the “severe limita- 
tions” of violent confrontation. As he noted, “it is not everybody who will 
become a Che Guevara. That kind of image could even become destruc- 
tive.”*’ He defined the task of the GI as primarily “to operate within the 
aegis of the institution and the structure and to take from it and to 
transform it over time.”* 


Conclusion 


Rodney’s recognition of the role of education in the sustenance of 
colonial and post-colonial structures of domination led him to devote his 
entire life, scholarship, and struggle to articulating, and forcefully 
propagating, a combative, revolutionary epistemology—one that was 
capable, in his judgement, of reversing the debilitating impact of 
Eurocentric historiography on black consciousness, and loosening the 
death grips of the Europeans on the political economy of African and 
black diaspora societies. His counter revolutionary epistemology en- 
tailed the mergence of theory and praxis—the revolutionary intellectu- 
als must transcend intellectual theorizing and posturing. Rodney thrust 
two fundamental responsibilities on such intellectuals. First, to serve as 
agents of propagating revolutionary, counter-establishment cultural 
values, and consciousness among the masses. Second, to position them- 
selves in the vanguard of the struggle to free the people from European 
exploitation and hegemony. His writings and activities clearly mapped 
out, and demarcated, these two fundamental levels of engagement for 
the revolutionary intellectuals. A central theme of his revolutionary 
epistemology, therefore, is the transformation of the revolutionary 
theoretician into a revolutionary activist. Rodney’s career manifested 
this transformation. He consequently lived the experience he wrote and 
theorized about, grounding with the brothers and sisters in the dark 
alleys and shanty towns of Jamaica and Guyana. Refusing to be shackled 
and hamstrung by considerations of his petit bourgeois class and train- 
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ing, Rodney transcended his class, becoming a potent weapon against, 
and a threat to, the very class that would have afforded him comfort and 
shielded him from the ugly and painful experiences of the common 
people. As George Lamming aptly surmised, “he (i.e., Rodney) lived to 
survive the distortions of his training and the crippling and ambivalence 
of his class.”** 

Although Rodney did not openly court martyrdom, he boldly con- 
fronted the challenges of his peoples struggles without consideration for 
his personal security and comfort. In other words, he shunned “the not 
inconsiderable security and comforts that go with the careers of the 
cosmopolitan intelligentsia, that new international aristocracy of (intel- 
lectual) labor” (his own class by training).** In fact, had he taken these 
into consideration, as many black intellectuals are wont to, Rodney 
would most certainly be alive today. Such considerations, however, 
featured less in his thought; for, in the sufferings and struggles of the 
ordinary people, Rodney saw the very circumstances that made him 
what he was. Consequently, nothing short of a total commitment to 
ending that struggle and suffering satisfied him. For this, he was willing 
to give up anything, including his life. Besides the struggle that defined, 
shaped, and ultimately took his life, Rodney left behind a rich intellectual 
legacy. No discussion of the Atlantic slave trade, European imperialism/ 
colonialism in Africa, and the crises of development and underdevelop- 
ment in Africa, is complete without considerations of his contributions. 
His last book, A History of the Guyanese Working People, 1881-1905, was 
published posthumously. In it, he highlights the materialist and other 
complex external forces that shaped working class history and experi- 
ence in Guyana. Almost two decades after his death, scholars are still 
grappling with several of the theoretical issues underpinning his works. 
Rodney was indeed a rarity—an intellectual who insisted upon putting 
all his resources to the service of the people. An Afrocentrist to the core, 
Rodney rescued and rehabilitated African history and culture. Perhaps 
most significantly, he demonstrated that it is indeed necessary and 
possible to be both Afrocentric and scholarly. He took scholarship 
seriously, and the force of his scholarship was compelling, even if one 
disagrees with his Marxist orientation and methodology. Rodney estab- 
lished unambiguously that he was not just another black/African cul- 
tural jingoist. 
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W.E.B. Du Bois, an important African-American intellectual whose 
career spanned portions of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, has 
long been noted for two significant roles. A recognized historical scholar, 
he was widely acclaimed for his studies of the African slave trade and the 
Reconstruction era. An effective propagandist, he was instrumental in 
the organization and development of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. A less conspicuous facet of his intellec- 
tual life was his role as educational thinker. In this role, he wrote 
considerably on such topics as the school in a democratic society, cultural 
and industrial education, and Black Studies in the school curriculum. 

Du Bois’ ideas concerning education were closely associated with his 
political and social philosophy. Some aspects of these ideas probably 
emanated from his experiences in childhood and youth. Their full 
development, however, doubtless came as a consequence of his college 
and university experiences and his activities on the social scene in 
America. 

Initially, Du Bois believed that education existed for its own sake. 
However, as racial discrimination and related problems facing black 
Americans increased, he developed an instrumental view of education. 
As a tool for social betterment, education became a means of eliminating 
racial prejudice and of improving the black American’s economic and 
political conditions. In addition, the advancement of socialism, the 
perfection of democracy, and the elimination of war depended largely on 
education’s curative powers. An analysis of his views on socialism, 
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democracy, and war clarifies the strong connection between Du Bois’ 
political and educational thought. 

Du Bois’ ideas on socialism can be placed into both theoretical and 
practical categories. The theoretical manifestations can be seen in the 
meaning he gave socialism; the practical aspects can be noted in his 
advocacy of “Black Socialism,” his positive attachment to life in Russia, 
and his recognition of limitations in socialism. 

Echoing Marx, Du Bois believed the ultimate objective of socialism 
was the general welfare of the citizens.' Like Marx, he believed that 
socialism depended upon each person producing according to ability and 
receiving according to need. Moreover, Du Bois declared that socialism, 
a term he frequently interchanged with communism, was inevitable.’ 


It is your privilege if you wish to hate and despise Communism. But 
only remember that men long dead hated and despised Christianity, 
Democracy, Education, Women’s Rights.... Yet today their good gifts 
survive and those who hated them are dead.* 


“Despite our prayers, firearms, and warnings,” he added, “communism 
has not failed and is growing.” Branding the opponents of communism 
as “fools,” he had no respect for people who went into hysterical frenzies 
whenever the words communism or communist were mentioned. 


We will not discuss it nor argue about it. We simply curse it, insult its 
followers and vow to stop its course no matter what the cost. This is silly. 
It is the way of the insane.*® 


No amount of “vilification” could permanently stop mankind’s efforts to 
destroy poverty, ignorance, or disease.® 

Declaring socialism unavoidable, Du Bois also advocated the need 
for a “temporary” dictatorship. This dictatorship, receiving its support 
from majority consent, had two important purposes. One major function 
was to oversee the equalization of the wealth. Secondly, it was respon- 


“ 


sible for maintaining a “stern, unrelenting discipline” to insure the 
socialist state’s survival.’ Seemingly unconcerned with democracy’s 
inconsistency with dictatorship, he rejected a traditional cornerstone of 
democracy, namely that citizens can effectively govern themselves. 

Du Bois further clarified his ideal social order by asserting that it was 
based primarily upon ethical and not material standards. For people to 
share in the benefits of “industrial democracy,” they needed training in 
“intelligence” and in appreciation of the “good” and the “beautiful.” This 
prerequisite for the socialization of industry, he contended, necessarily 
included blacks as beneficiaries.* Among other things, equal educational 
opportunities were implied by this argument. 

In tone and content the socialism advocated by Du Bois resembles 
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traditional explanations of communism. Although he was never an 
“official” member of the Communist Party, at least prior to his departure 
to Ghana, he did sympathize with certain Communists, their methods, 
and their goals: 


I am not a member of the Communist Party. I never have been a 
member. I do not doubt but that there are among Communists many 
evil men just as there are evil men among capitalists and among 
Catholics, and Protestants. 

But I also believe and know that there have been and are among 
Communists men of high principle and unselfish work. Among these 
have been Marx and Engels; Lenin and Stalin; Sidney Webb, H. G. 
Wells, and Bernard Shaw; Eugene Debs, John Reed and Theodore 
Dreiser.... 

I do not believe that Communism is or ever was a criminal 
conspiracy on the part of evil men to use force and violence in order to 
revolutionize the world. On the other hand I believe that socialism and 
communism have always been in essence efforts to uplift mankind and 
bring to this world peace and happiness. I believe that this was and is 
the object of the communist leaders of the world.’ 


Not satisfied with merely developing an abstract theory of socialism, 
Du Bois began efforts to make socialism a practical reality, at least for the 
African American. Along these lines, therefore, he developed a program 


known as “Black Socialism.” 

Although he had earlier deplored segregation as detrimental to 
national unity and conducive to “race deification,” by the 1930s he had 
begun supporting efforts to unite black Americans “in planned racial 
cooperation.”'® In addition to insuring economic progress, such solidar- 
ity, he claimed, would demonstrate the superiority of a socialistic 
economy and would influence progress toward inevitable economic 
revolution." 


If the darker world gradually finds that socialism is the only answer to 
the color line, then the colored peoples of the world will go socialist and 
black Americans will perforce march in the ranks.” 


By the 1950s, however, Du Bois had become rather pessimistic about 
the success of the planned black cooperative. Two chief factors perhaps 
accounting for this dismay were the approval of capitalism by many 
blacks and the display of little sympathy for socialism by “lower class” 
whites. Claiming that “knowledgeable” blacks realized socialism pro- 
vided the only hope for mankind, he denounced blacks who disagreed. 


Let the modern “Uncle Toms” follow American Big Business to its 
inevitable disaster. A group of us will insist at any cost on the right...to 
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advocate the advance of the socialist state until the rule of private profit 
yields to the demands of public welfare....' 


Black capitalists, he argued, hired and exploited labor just like their 
white counterparts." 

The failure of poor white laborers to lend their support also hindered 
the progress of “Black Socialism.” If white workers had joined with blacks 
in a “united phalanx,” socialism would have become a reality, he la- 
mented. Ignorance, dishonesty, and prejudice, however, prevented this. 
Indeed, the white workers, he claimed, were responsible for keeping 
blacks from good jobs and decent housing. This situation, causing black 
workers to be “violently” thrown back on themselves, made an economic 
revolution inevitable: “God knows if justice and sanity can come quickly 
by blood sacrifices let it come.”"® The threat of physical violence demon- 
strated how radical Du Bois’ thought had developed by the mid-1950s. 

Another aspect of Du Bois’ socialist views was his favorable attitude 
toward Russia, a gradual development. By 1933, realizing the “success” 
of the Russian experiment, he boldly declared “enthusiastic” support for 
communism.'* His attachment, becoming solid by the mid-1950s allowed 
him to boast that Russia was “the most hopeful of modern states.”"’ After 
having traveled throughout Russia, sensing the spirit of the people, he 
finally proclaimed loyalty to communist principles. 


I stand in astonishment and wonder at the revelation of Russia that has 
come to me. I may be half-informed, but if what I have seen with my eyes 
and heard with my ears in Russia is Bolshevism, I am a Bolshevik.'® 


Du Bois’ praise for Soviet life was based on what he considered as 
demonstratable facts. The Soviets, he declared, were the first people of 
any modern state who faced directly the problem of poverty.'? Moreover, 
he contended that Russia was taking giant strides in educating her 
citizens, in improving industrial and agricultural production, and in 
freeing the masses from autocratic rule.”® While Du Bois praised the 
remarkaable progress made by the Russians, he was noticeably silent on 
the means by which these accomplishments were achieved. By failing to 
condemn the great losses in lives and property during the Russian 
Revolution and thereafter, Du Bois could be viewed as accepting the 
philosophy that the end justifies the means. 

A final area of Du Bois’ thoughts on socialism was a recognition of its 
limitations. Writing at the close of World War I, he observed that 
socialism suffered from “ dogma” and meaningless rhetoric. According to 
Du Bois, 


It is possible that in some great future we shall realize that what failed 
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in international socialism was the dogma and dictum, the shell and the 
phrase, and that what we see today amid the blood, smoke, and flame 
of world-wide struggle is not the end of socialism but the beginning. 


Du Bois desired a “new socialism” which cast aside dogma and empty 
rhetoric, while recognizing the general welfare and condemning private 
gain. In addition, the new socialist state needed a solid body of educated 
citizenry.”! 

By the mid-1950s, Du bois had become impatient with the slow 
progress made by the socialistic movement in the United States. Stifling 
its advancement was the failure of Americans to participate fully in the 
political process. In addition, leaders often made arbitrary decisions 
without giving the people choices, and the press, dominated by business 
interests, did not provide the truth.” 

Some conclusions on Du Bois’ socialistic ideas may be stated. Placing 
a great priority on the role of education in improving society, he believed 
that people could be taught to be selfless. It was his hope that socialism 
could be based on ethical standards of self-sacrifice and devotion. That 
people could be moral and intelligent but favor other economic arrange- 
ments seemed contradictory, if not impossible. Trusting in education to 
advance the socialist cause, he sometimes failed to see the many sides of 
“truth.” Instead, he often unyieldingly perceived truth in his own 
absolute terms. 

While Du Bois was a moralistic dreamer in certain respects, he could, 
nevertheless, ascertain realities of political and social life in America. 
Living in an era of uncertainty for black Americans, he shared their 
concern for social, moral, and economic improvement. Living during an 
age in which Big Business dominated the political scene, he felt its strong 
grip on the political process. Living at atime when socialism was making 
wide inroads into many countries, he predicted with optimism the 
inevitability of the triumph of socialism. Embittered by racial prejudice 
and emboldened by socialistic progress, he hurled violent insults at 
capitalism, imperialism, racism, and all of their peripheral qualities— 
greed, hate, violence, and war. 

Turning away from democratic socialism and embracing many of the 
more dogmatic aspects of hard core communism, Du Bois perhaps lost 
some flexibility characteristic of the intellectual left. Failing to accept the 
gradual improvement of conditions in Black America, he demonstrated 
an impatience with democratic processes. Ultimately, his exile to Ghana 
in 1959 signified a final break with American democracy. 
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[W]hen we notice that our social institutions are driven by the larger 
political contexts in which they are embedded, we are forced to acknowl- 
edge that the content ofour research and the methods we use are likewise 
subject to the prevailing political forces. (Kenwyn Smith, 1990, 121) 


A few years ago, I became a facilitator for the “A World of Difference” 
Program with the Anti-Defamation League. My first assignment turned 
out to be at a high school in the same district I had worked in as an 
assistant principal of a middle school. I knew the principal and the school 
staff had a reputation for barely tolerating students of color and second- 
language learners and for driving out administrators of color. I was 
excited at the possibility of engaging a staffin some very challenging and 
hopefully transforming activities and analysis, so I called the principal, 
whom I knew, to get the scoop on how to best approach the staff. 

After some brief catching up, she asked me about the team of 
trainers. I told her that it would be myself (a Latino), a female African- 
American high school psychologist and a female Native-American com- 
munity agency director. I was shocked by her response, “If you don’t have 
a white trainer on your team, my staff will not listen to them.” “I can’t 
believe you just said that,” I responded, “Thisis an excellent team and the 
workshop isn’t about the trainers, it’s about the staff.” “Get a white 
facilitator on the team or we'll cancel the workshop.” Despite the addition 
of a Euro-American trainer to the team, the workshop was cancelled. In 
this article, I wish to examine the more positive impact of race and 
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culture in educational research, based upon on an examination of San 
Diego County Latino K-12 administrator’s experiences.’ 

Learning about equity particularly related to Latinos is especially 
significant in the U.S. Southwest, where demographics point to signifi- 
cant shifts towards Latinos? becoming the majority racial group, yet 
where Latino students face a kind of academic genocide. Furthermore, 
as Freire (1985) explains, members of the dominant culture can only 
truly understand and reform a system by hearing from those who are 
oppressed by the system. Therefore, the better we can utilize members 
of oppressed groups as a research asset, the greater possibilities we may 
have to better understand past and transform current contexts for many 
Latinos students and all those who are also seen as outsiders.® 


A Context of White Privilege 


The context of white privilege‘ is a great influence upon researchers 
as well as subjects, particularly as research deals with race and ethnicity.® 
According to Stephanie Wildman and Adrienne Davis (1995), Euro- 
Americans do not look at the world through a filter of racial awareness. 
This ability to ignore race, when white is the dominant race, is a 
privilege, a societal advantage. Nonetheless, Euro-Americans spend a 
lot of time trying to convince themselves and each other that they are not 
racist. Peggy McIntosh (1989) likewise asserts that white privilege puts 
white people at an advantage. The concept of white privilege extends 
other writers’ discussions of privilege, wherein those who most closely 
resemble those in positions of power are insiders who then benefit from 
support, acceptance, normalcy, and information (Delpit, 1988; Freire, 
1985; Scheurich, 1993; Scheurich & Young, 1997; Sleeter, 1994). 

At an individual level, white privilege is a person’s perception that 
whiteness “is natural and standard” (Citron, 1971). After incorporating 
individualism as a dominant cultural lens (Bellah, 1991; Locke, 1992) it 
is understandable that many dominant culture members do not see the 
connection to societal discrimination (Hwang, 1995; Tatum, 1992 & 1997). 

One reason that this very discussion is significant is that in Southern 
California, teachers and teacher educators face a painfully obvious crisis: 
the educational genocide of Latinos. To emphasize the colossal signifi- 
cance of the Latino communities’ educational crisis, I compare national 
and local demographics. Between 1980 and 1990, the Latino population 
in the United States increased by 53 percent from 14.6 million to 22.4 
million. Demographic projections indicate that the Latino population in 
the United states will increase to approximately 64.2 million by the year 
2040 (Gorena, 1996). Locally, Latino administrative numbers remain at 
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a current 10 percent while 56 percent of all K-12 school children are 
minorities and 35.7 percent of all students are Latino (San Diego County 
Office of Education, 1998). A statement from a recent Latino Summit 
2000 report illustrates some of the conditions that affect both Latino 
students and administrators: 


Schools have a dismal track record in providing Latino/Chicano and 
low-income youth with the necessary skills to have access to the world 
of work. Over 40 percent of our Latino/Chicano youth drop out of school, 
while another 30 percent receive a high school diploma with academic 
deficiencies that make them underskilled and underemployed. Of the 
remaining 30 percent, only 15 percent enter college, and about 5 percent 
eventually receive a B.A. Degree. (Ochoa, 1997) 


Nonetheless, consistent with dominant culture perspective, Dinesh 
D’souza (1996) represents many who assert that race relations in the 
United States have improved in the last generation. However, various 
other writers and researchers (Delgado, 1995; Hacker, 1992; Terkel, 
1992) concur with a major Anti-Defamation League survey on racial 
attitudes in the United States. This survey found that 77 percent of 
Americans believe that race relations are either not as good, or poor; 60 
percent feel that racial tensions have increased in recent years; 58 
percent feel that the U.S. is facing a long-term period of increasing racial 
and ethnic tensions (ADL, 1993; Hacker, 1992; Terkel, 1992). Given the 
cacophony of perspectives regarding race, inequity, and society, I will 
risk making a statement that may be mistaken as a narrow, ethnocentric 
response to an educational and research problem: Qualitative research- 
ers who want to draw out profound experiences, insights, and possible 
solutions related to the Latino community, especially related to our 
educational crisis, must bring multicultural competencies to the re- 
search process. Likewise, monocultural researchers pose the high risk of 
contaminating or distorting the data gathering and analysis process 
related to Latino educational research. 

Related to my last statement, Freire (1985) would say that, because 
of privilege, dominant culture members actually resist change toward 
equity. Privilege, therefore, is the gatekeeper of consciousness, which 
underlies inequity and the implicit hostility in symbolic violence. Rich- 
ard Delgado (1995) extends Freire’s discussion of privilege and suggests 
that in our dominant culture, those who experience privilege are meta- 
phorically infected with a white supremacist consciousness. This altered 
consciousness renders even liberal, privileged, social reformers unable 
to effectively move beyond self serving and inequitable de jure (e.g., 
political referenda) and de facto social structures (Darder, 1994; Scheurich, 
1993; Scheurich & Young, 1997; Smith, 1990). 
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With this background, I hope the reader can see how traditional, 
monocultural, dominant-culture-based research has not adequately 
addressed the problem of Latino educational equity (Blea, 1995; Darder, 
1994; Romero, 1992; Vallance, 1980). In fact, Mary Romero (1997) makes 
an argument for the researcher being a member of the same group being 
studied in order to more accurately interpret and perhaps construct new 
realities and contexts related to the study (Stanfield, 1994). 


Bicultural Competency* and Research Products 


I do not believe that someone who did not relate directly to various 
cultural and professional experiences of Latino K-12 educational admin- 
istrators, for example, would have received the same insights and 
sharing as I did in my dissertation study last year. A summary of the 
study of Latino K-12 administrators’ experiences includes the topics: 
white privilege, Latino identity, educational equity, and being a change 
agent for social justice and cultural democracy.’ 

The study participants experienced white privilege at every level: 
individual, group, and institutional. For the most part, they were highly 
conscious of the dominant culture and the various ways that it worked 
against them (Anzaldua, 1987; Bellah, 1992; D’Souza, 1995; Darder, 
1991 & 1995; Rodriguez, 1993; Romero, 1997; Scheurich, 1993; Scheurich 
& Young, 1997) from individual assumptions of participants’ academic 
deficiency to racial epithets and emotionally painful punishments. 
Participants generally experienced isolation in schools until they adapted 
to (Apple, 1990; Scheurich, 1993; Scheurich & Young, 1997; Stanton- 
Salazar, 1997) or were accepted by one dominant culture member. This 
took place throughout their personal and professional lives. 

However, most of their experiences in their professional lives were 
characterized by informal exclusion (Darder, 1994; Katz, 1989; Stanton- 
Salazar, 1997). Exclusion took many forms: being passed over for promo- 
tions (Delgado, 1995; Haro, 1990; Wilson, 1992); being overlooked in social 
settings or meetings (Apple, 1990; McIntosh, 1989; Romero, 1997; Stanton- 
Salazar, 1997; Vallance, 1980); receiving criticism by community mem- 
bers or supervisors over their manner of handling their duties (Cummins, 
1996; Katz, 1989; Romero, 1997). Nonetheless, some were refused employ- 
ment or promotion by personnel authorities; the superintendent of an- 
other district recently told one study participant about the deliberate 
restriction of minorities into administrative assignments in that district. 

Living and working in such a context had a great influence on the 
subjects experiences and identities as Latinos.* While each participant 
valued many aspects of their heritage, at some point s/he internalized 
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some dominant culture values, perceptions and skills, or marriages 
(Solis, 1981; Stanton-Salazar, 1997; Tatum, 1992 & 1997). At other times, 
each participant manifested an ethno-centric or militant approach to 
education/society before finding an ability to access or bridge her/his 
bicultural skills. While these phases seemed linked to specific events or 
times in participants’ lives, the biculturalization process? is certainly not 
linear and recurs in different degrees throughout participants’ lives 
(Anzaldua, 1987;Cummins, 1996; Solis, 1981; Tatum, 1992; Tatum, 1997). 

Voluntary and involuntary migration patterns paralleled Ogbu’s 
(1987) discussions of identity. In short, those who moved to California 
seemed to manifest a high level of confidence in their efficacy. Mean- 
while, those who grew up in California manifested the “involuntary 
immigrant’s” experience, i.e., the emotional colonizing through isolation, 
verbal assault, or hidden curriculum (Acuna, 1988; Apple, 1990; Delpit, 
1988; Leyba, 1986, Nieto, 2000; Romero, 1997; Stanton-Salazar, 1997). 

Unlike most Latinos, participants did not exhibit a two-generation 
pattern of language loss (Crawford, 1995; Hernandez, 1997). However, 
most did experience an urban upbringing and a segregated educational 
K-12 experience. In contrast to the general educational resiliency pat- 
terns for Latinos (Hernandez, 1997; Ochoa, 1997), study participants 
persevered, often in the face of extremely difficult personal, economic, 
and societal obstacles. All participants earned at least one Master’s 
degree, plus other certificates; seven earned a doctorate. 

Educational equity experiences related to migration experiences as 
well. The subjects who generally experienced a sense of equity, inclusion, 
or cultural democracy in their early educational experience were part of 
a majority community outside California. Others often felt coerced into 
assimilating to dominant school culture or experienced great isolation. 
Some were even put in a low academic level groups or classes due to their 
accent or primary use of Spanish. Most participants, as a result, clearly 
linked up with adominant culture advocate in a sea of exclusion, a person 
who encouraged or guided them through school (Apple, 1990; Stanton- 
Salazar, 1997). Overall, participants experienced tremendous isolation 
from other Latinos as students and administrators and often struggled 
without mentors to be accepted by dominant culture members as well. 

The idea of developing professionally without role models or mentors 
is significant as participants strove to be organizational change agents. 
The subjects reported few Latino examples of successful organizational 
change agents; in fact, they can be seen as educational pioneers. Those 
who did see role models reported them out of state or through the 
California labor union movement. 

The data suggest that biculturally competent Latino administrators 
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are central change agents regarding organizational transformation via 
hiring (institutional), mentoring (group), and interpersonal contacts 
(individual). Bicultural Latino administrators bring a dual conscious- 
ness and an identification with oppressed or marginalized students, 
which promotes intentional and anti-racist practices. Dominant culture 
allies who share a dual consciousness may promote such organization- 
ally transformative practices as well. 

Furthermore, participants seemed to maintain some key individual 
level distinctions from dominant culture leaders. What seems most 
significant is what they reported not to have internalized: individualism; 
career ladder pursuit; anti-Latino heritage/language sentiment; or in- 
terest in maintaining the status quo in education. 

Finally, the participants were most successful when they worked 
collaboratively with various culture of origin members and dominant 
culture members (Crislip & Larson, 1994; Lappe & Du Boise, 1994; 
Takaki, 1993). The participants promoted group empowerment (Astin & 
Leland, 1991) and a transformative leadership, which promotes justice 
(Foster 1989; Hwang, 1995; Ricoeur, 1992; Whyte, 1991). 


Bicultural Competency and Research Process 


Researchers have often interpreted and constructed studies accord- 
ing to their own bias (Freire, 1985; Smith, 1990; Stanfield, 1994). 
Therefore, I have proceeded with the premise that it is most consistent 
with transformational leadership and post-modern research to include 
subjects as research partners, collaborators, and leaders (Bergquist, 
1993; Clifford, 1986; Mishler, 1986). 


But each of us has stories to tell about how we transcend and transform 
the barriers. And the kind of effort that Jaime is doing I think is a very 
powerful first step: to connect with individuals on a very personal level, 
about our experiences. And it’s, to me, a very sequential process, before 
we can talk about taking action as a group and making that impact. 
(Libby Gil) 


Including subjects as research partners led to accurate data collection 
and analysis, as one participant describes: 


Personally, it was very worthwhile, very helpful, you know, to read the 
stories and to see the common threads that you found, you know? That’s 
very validating, very helpful. And you’ve listened so carefully that as far 
as everything you took from me, it distilled it very well, you know. Your 
analysis, the way you’ve categorized just feels really true, very authen- 
tic. (Christine Aranda-Smith) 
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As the quote above indicates, the methodology itself was a powerful 
part of the process (Clandinin, 1993; Mishler, 1986; Patton, 1981; Van 
Maanen, 1981). After many of the individual interviews and in the group 
interview, participants shared how the interview dialogues had begun 
personal and professional reflections and clarifications, which they 
valued. 

In addition, as I did throughout the interview process, I enjoyed a 
dynamic, synergistic interchange with the participants. In comparison 
to the actual interviews, the interview manuscripts alone do not capture 
the rich emotions, non-verbal communication, or intersubjectivity 
(Janesick, 1994) which the participants expressed. For example, the 
subjects often broke off sentences with laughter or changed sentences 
suddenly (in apparent response to my non-verbal cues that I understood 
their experiences). One particularly powerful moment was when one of 
the participants was reflecting on his hope that his painfully discrimina- 
tory educational experience would serve to lessen his children’s discrimi- 
natory educational experiences. In a one-on-one setting, he showed a 
wave of emotion as he and I silently acknowledged this and probably 
many painful memories. This fluid, non-verbal communication, was 
often closely linked to powerful accounts of exclusion. In short, the 
confidence the participants entrusted to me seemed to be positively related 


to the depth of interview information which they shared. (Clandinin, 
1993; Freire, 1985; Merriem, 1988; Smith, 1990; Stanfield, 1994). 

On another level, the following comments represent the group 
interaction and power of dialogue among participants and among par- 
ticipants and researcher to discover new insights and advance a collec- 
tive vision (Clandinin, 1993; Holstein & Gubrium, 1994; Vallance, 1980): 


Martin Jacquez: I mean, in this paper that you’re putting together, 
we're talking about what is it that we want in the future—it has to be 
right here. We don’t know what the future’s going to hold. We don’t 
know what the young Latinos are going to be like. 


The only thing we do have a hold on is for everything that is being said 
here: to do something about it; to not be reserved; maybe to step out to 
ask questions. To have this insecurity that you kind of mentioned 
earlier today—well, we all have it, but sometimes we need to just step 
out there, to ask the questions: “Why are you saying this about us?” 


In a lot of things that I’ve read, we were all, to a certain degree, except 
for family, very isolated—very isolated. And that was part of our 
training. And to some extent maybe that is why we’re here. I keep going 
back into “Why did we choose this job, knowing what it’s all about?” 


There has to be a drive in us that we’re not touching yet, something that 
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is just part of us. Nobody else has it, not even another Latino, but we 
have it. So if we’re looking to the future, we need to start right here 
because we're going to make the difference. 


Libby Gil: I certainly concur with that because we are in the position of 
creating the future. But I concur with all of the messages I’m hearing 
which have to do with the ideal, being a clear sense of commitment, 
courage. Exhibit the courage and really persevere and transform both 
personal and professional barriers. And maybe the isolation is part of 
our strength. 


But I would want to talk about the need to be very sensitive—as I’m 
hearing us talk about the future for ourselves and for our children— 
that we’re maybe working too hard to try and fit into the system. 
Because if we look at what’s happening now and if we look to the future, 
my ideal future, the system has to change. 


And I feel a lot more optimistic than Christina about this. It’s not 
always the child who has to change. It’s not always us who have to 
change. I think we, the people who are in leadership positions, have an 
opportunity to change the system to meet the needs of our children. And 
I think that’s part of our responsibility and obligation. 


And maybe it’s too strong of a message to be advocating for all of our 
children to become like—what? Is that really the ideal? And we need to 
reassess what our ideal is for the future. Some of the school-to-career 
and job functions in the future, we can’t even imagine. 


I have students now in high school. I can’t even begin to imagine what 
the future will look like—and their lifestyle, given the kind of techno- 
logical changes and the accelerated changes in our whole global economy. 


So maybe the way we think of institutions of education, of schooling, in 
the next ten to twenty years—if you’re really going way out, I would 
even suggest that some of our racial categories will be totally obsolete. 
Maida is talking about all the different interracial marriages. Well, 
there’s a whole new generation of children—and we’re already seeing 
that—who have multiple heritages, multiple cultures, and multiple 
language backgrounds. So we're looking at a whole different paradigm 
and a structure that I think we can create if we believe in it. 


Julian Lopez: I don’t know. I think the future is now. I don’t think the 
future is something that we have to wait for to happen. I think we’re in 
a position to create the future. As Libby said, all of us, as far as change 
is concerned, we are change agents. We are attempting to make the 
society or the world a lot better for those that are coming after us. 


Likewise, as a researcher partner in the large group discussion, I was 
able to offer an insider perspective to the group (Romero, 1997) that they 
added to their own personal and professional development. This oc- 
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curred toward the end of the dialogue, when I believed that they were 
talking about breaking down isolation and mentoring other Latino 
administrators. I passed out copies of an evaluation tool for a mentoring 
program, which I had designed as part of my recent comprehensive exam 
questions. 


Jaime Romo: I wrote this up as a hypothetical—oh, it’s a study: wouldn’t 
this be nice—and then today, I printed it. And with the conversation, I 
just decided to hand it out. 


Libby Gil: Well, given what I’ve heard today, if there truly isn’t a K-12 
mentoring program in existence in San Diego County, I’m really 
shocked that we don’t have something like this. I certainly think that 
there would be value. Not everybody—and I understand what Chris- 
tina was saying—may necessarily be interested or even benefit from 
that kind of an experience. 


But I can tell you right now that there would be a lot of interest from a 
number of people whom I know personally. And it is about the personal 
contacts, it is about the personal—very different than taking a training 
course in leadership. It is about the personal experiences and stories 
that people can connect and link. 


Not everybody’s going to relate to our personal stories, but somebody 
will. And I know it helps me, when I was reviewing some of the stories 
that all of you shared, you know, to know that you aren’t really alone. 
We think we're alone, but we’re not. We really aren’t. Other people are 
having the same experiences. So it just strengthens my perspectives 
and it’s reinforcing. So if we can do the same for others, that mentoring 
would be very helpful. 


Final Thoughts 


As much as I have talked about the role of race and culture in 
researching educational issues in general, I have spoken indirectly about 
myself as well. Through my own experiences as a Latino educator, I 
gained insights about other Latino educators. Through my own under- 
standing about my own biculturalization process, I have proposed some 
research-related ideas. I believe that research related to the educational 
crisis of Latinos and all students is desperately needed. 

However, the research processes and products themselves require 
careful and thoughtful efforts. For example, one of my initial sub- 
categories of Organizational Transformation, was Success Patterns. 
Upon much reflection, however, I had to admit to myself that the data 
more accurately described only Preliminary Signs of Transformation. In 
other words, I was so able to empathize with the participants’ struggles 
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that I initially highlighted a personal hope that their efforts had resulted 
in more substantive and rapid changes in the educational system. I, like 
the participants, had to process my own and their pain before being able 
to effectively analyze the data. 

Nonetheless, I know of graduate students who have been discour- 
aged from pursuing topics related to ethnic communities by their 
committee chairs. Certainly, Mary Romero’s (1997) study of a graduate 
Sociology department echoes with education experiences. Even from this 
article, I anticipate receiving criticism related to white privilege. 

In closing, it is incumbent for all researchers who wish to promote 
equity and democracy in schools to explore the race, class, gender, etc. 
issues related to exclusion perpetuated in K-12 public schools. One 
recommendation toward this end is for all researchers to actively develop 
our own bicultural competency skills for future research. In addition, 
future studies should investigate what constitutes resistance to equity 
and inclusion in an increasingly diverse organization or society. A 
parallel study by dominant culture researchers might be explore the 
topic of Euro-Americans as organizational transformation agents. 


Notes 


1. The Latino administrative group included the five Latino superintendents 
represented in the county: Dr. Rudy Castruita, from the San Diego County 
Office of Education; Dr. Libby Gil, Chula Vista Elementary District; Dr. 
George Cameron, National Elementary District; Dr. Julian Lopez, then 
San Ysidro Elementary District (currently superintendent, Centinella 
Union High School District); and Ms. Olivia Leschick, Pauma Valley 
Elementary District. 

I selected two district office administrators: Dr. Maida Torres-Stanovik, 
Associate Superintendent, Sweetwater Union High School District; and Ms. 
Irma Castro, director of Latinos and Latinas Advancing More Academically 
(LLAMA), San Diego Unified School District. I chose five principals: Dr. 
Christine Aranda-Smith, Southwest High, SUHSD; Mr. Tony Alfaro, (then 
Roosevelt Junior High) San Diego High, SDUSD; Dr. Martin Jacquez, Cajon 
Valley Middle, Cajon Valley Elementary School District; Mr. Manuel Paul, 
(then San Ysidro Middle) San Diego High, SYESD; and Mr. Luis Maestre, 
(then Montgomery Middle) Director of Personnel, SUHSD. Finally, I se- 
lected two relatively new assistant principals: Mr. Jess Martinez, (then 
Washington Middle, Vista Unified School District) San Marcos Middle, San 
Marcos Unified School District; and Jose Brosz, Southwest High, SUHSD. 

2. Latino: People of Latin American and Caribbean heritage. Unlike its prede- 
cessor, Hispanic, which highlighted an identification with European con- 
quistadors, the term Latino focuses on a positive identification with indig- 
enous culture. Latino may be used with other terms such as Chicano or 
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Mexican-American, Guatemalan, Puerto Rican. Cuban, Panamanian, etc. 

3. In short, although this group represents a highly successful, highly educated, 
highly distinguished group of Latino educators, experiences and insights 
they shared shed light on the dynamics which affect all students, particu- 
larly those considered outsiders to a dominant societal or school culture. 

. White privilege: The cultural, political, professional, etc. advantages that 
Euro-Americans or White people can generally enjoy and take for granted 
in a dominant culture setting. 

5. Other aspects of a person’s identity, such as national citizenship, sexual 
identity, gender, and class, are important. Relative to the scope of this 
article, I will focus on race and ethnicity. 

. Bicultural competency: The ability to advocate for, speak as a member of, and 
be accepted as a member of two cultural groups. This comes after developing 
awareness, sensitivity, and internalized appreciation for both groups. 

. Cultural democracy: The institutional support for all cultural voices to be 
heard and integrated within the changing culture and history of the 
institution. Such a transformation includes the redistribution of material 
and nonmaterial benefits within the academy as well as the transformation 
of ideological tenets, which systematically marginalize the participation of 
people of color, women, gays and lesbians, and the working class (Darder, 
1994, p.21). 

. In the Southwest, Latinos primarily include individuals of Mexican descent, 
although other Central and South Americans identify as Latinos as well; 
our participants were generally of Mexican descent, with the exception of 
one person of Costa Rican descent. 

. With apologies to Solis, I summarize his four-stage biculturalization process 
using modified transactional analysis terminology: “I’m OK, you’re OK”/ 
cultural security; “I’m not OK, you’re OK”/ assimilation; “I’m OK, you’re not 
OK”/ ethnocentrism; “How can we work together?”/ biculturalization. 
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Professional Lives in Context— 
Socialization Experiences 


of Beginning Teacher Educators: 
A Screenplay in Six Parts 


Susan Finley 
Michigan State University 


Notes for Readers 


This is the fifth of six installments of the screenplay, “Professional 
Lives in Context—Socialization Experiences of Beginning Teacher Edu- 
cators,” based on life history narratives about the experiences of three 
tenure track teacher educators currently working in a large research 
institution.' At the onset of this research project, I proposed to investi- 
gate socialization processes as beginning teacher educators formed their 
researcher identities, including their choices of topics and issues for 
research, research approaches, and the ideological and theoretical scaf- 
folding they brought to their research projects. It was my goal to 
understand the “researcher identity” within the context of the life, more 
broadly. My provocation to this line of inquiry came from many sources, 
but was most directly influenced by Derrida (e.g., 1985, p. 5; see also, 
Evered & Louis, 1981; Denzin, 1994). Derrida had observed that bio- 
graphical studies of philosophers’ lives and readings of their works 
typically fail to investigate the “dynamis” between the work and the life, 
between the system and the subject of the system. I determined to 
initiate an investigation that would negotiate between those two sys- 
tems in the lives of teacher educators, and chose life history as an 
approach that would put me in the best perspective to do so. Instead of 
focusing my inquiry on content analyses participants’ written works, I 
looked into their research experiences in the broad context of life 
experience. That is, my goal with the inquiry was to try to understand the 
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relationships between individual teacher educators and their research 
work and to understand their work in the context of personal life 
histories. Meanwhile, I continued to create my understandings from the 
perspective of my own worldviews, constructed through my own life 
experiences. Of particular importance to my understandings of the 
development of individual’s researcher identities was the notion that 
individual worldviews are constructed within the context of shared 
intellectual interaction among members of a community. Further, I 
assumed that individuals belong to a range of discourse communities 
throughout the course of their lives, so that an individual life history is 
in some ways the history of a time, and of a place. 

This section of the screentext is especially attentive to the environ- 
mental surroundings of campus—including the role of graffitti in creat- 
ing acampus culture, and the river as asymbolic connecting and dividing 
force in the campus terrain. A range of musical selections includes 
sounds made from environment-friendly found-object instruments (in 
keeping with my own proclivity to bricolage and collage) that bring up the 
notion of reuse (as I grow re-used to the campus that I had formerly 
known through the experiences of a child visitor, now revisited as a 
researcher), and traditional marches played as band music, to 
multicultural compositions played on a range of instruments of African 
origin to traditional Irish fiddling accompanied by acclaimed classical 
cellist Yo Yo Ma. My intention with these musical choices was to continue 
the focus of this section of the text on the multiple overlapping commu- 
nities and discourses that create the dynamis identified by Derrida. 


Note 


1. This report is part of a larger collaborative study about teacher educator 
socialization. All interviews and archival data were collected jointly with 
Rosebud Elijah who investigated teacher educators’ developing pedagogies. 
This project, in turn, is embedded in the collaborative efforts of a larger 
research group—J. Gary Knowles, Ardra L. Cole, Rosebud Elijah, and 
myself—whose members are committed to researching the experiences of 
beginning teacher educators, especially as those experiences relate to issues 
of educational reform. This screentext is a slightly altered, slightly abridged 
version of the screentext that appears in my dissertation: “Teacher Educa- 
tion Faculty as Researchers: Composing Lives in Context, A Blend of Form 
and Content” (1998). 
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Teacher Educators as Researchers— 


Paradigms and Practices: 
Socialization Experiences 
of Beginning Teacher Educators, Part V 


Susan Finley 
Michigan State University 


1. TITLE SEQUENCE 
Against black, TITLE CARD: 


Part Five 
Teacher Educators as Researchers— 
Paradigms and Practices 


FADE IN: 


2. SUSAN—DAY—CAMPUS CONTEXT 


We HEAR “Cold is the Absence of Heat,” the title song of a collection 
played by Savage Oral Hotbed (1995). Instruments used include plastic 
and metal barrels, roto-toms, dryer-drums, electric bass, bull-roarers, 
air compressor, propane-o-phone, singing rods, devanophonic belts, 
drive shaft, bridge, and the floor. The music plays without interruption 
for one solid minute. It fades and we hear Susan speaking. 


We SEE Susan, walking in the hall of the School of Education building. 
She pauses in front of a ladies’ room door. 


SUSAN 


In the early 1970s, the university where Katharine, Scott, and 
John have begun their careers as teacher educators entered a 
phase of expansion. Several new buildings went up over a period 
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of about three years and for much of that time an area the size 
of a large city block was fitted with fencing that cordoned off a 
construction zone. Alongside this fencing a large plywood walk- 
way was constructed that had interior walls that blocked view of 
the construction area, an overhead protective covering, and a 
plywood floor. The effect was rather like a box that one could see 
out of to one side, and students hurried along its pathway circling 
the perimeter of buildings to come. During this long phase of 
construction it became a student past-time, perhaps what might 
even be called a custom, to paint graffiti on these plywood 
structures. Soon graffiti covered the walls floor to ceiling. Some 
of the painting was artistic, but much of it was literary, ranging 
from raucous, nasty poetry and jokes to pledges of love, and much 
was given to political and social statement, which, asI recall, was 
particularly emphatic in its calls for the resignation of then 
President Richard Nixon, and with demands for withdrawal of 
United States troops from Vietnam. 


When they took down those walls, what happened to the graffiti 
tradition? I believe it moved inside. 


We HEAR “Cold is the Absence of Heat.” 


We SEE a door and then a close-up of the international symbol for a 
women’s restroom. The door swings open and we are inside, directly in 
front of four stalls. The door to the first stall opens and a young lady exits, 
looking with surprise at the camera. The interior walls of the stall are 
shown to be covered with graffiti. Close-ups show much of whatis written 
to be about United States’ involvement in Desert Storm. Racist procla- 
mations are vehemently argued against, but none are crossed out. Susan 
opens the door to the next stall, where a close-up shows a debate ensuing 
about lesbianism and whether students should be “outed” by other 
students, and even some rather graphic how-to descriptions for physical 
pleasure. The next two stalls are quickly opened and closed to show the 
similar nature of their interiors. 


SUSAN (Continuing) 


Instead of painting graffiti on the construction walkways, stu- 
dents now draw on the bathroom walls. I haven’t been in a 
bathroom yet on this campus since I’ve returned where the walls 
don’t sport some graffiti. When I went into the ladies’ room 
outside the faculty office area, I thought, “Ah, ha! Here the walls 
will be graffiti free.” Largely they were. Latent scribblings could 
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be seen to lurk beneath the paint but could not be read. Yet, the 
tradition of bathroom communication continued here as well. A 
reminder of an office function had been taped inside the stall; a 
cartoon about office life had been taped to the mirror; a post-it 
note was attached to a dispenser indicating that it was broken 
and numerous others had dated the sheet to indicate its contin- 
ued lack of repair. I looked at it as merely graffiti of another type. 


I theorize that graffiti on this campus is a major form of commu- 
nication. I believe that it is a part ofthe culture of the campus and 
that it helps to form changes in campus culture as well. I am not 
at all sure whether the culture of graffiti began in the days of the 
walkway, but I know that it existed then, and that it exits today 
in such proliferation that it reminded me that twenty years ago, 
graffiti was a part of student life here. Graffiti appears to be a 
recognized medium for debate about some pretty hard issues, 
whether the status of lesbians on campus, or involvement of the 
U.S. government in war, or it is used merely to convey messages 
and reminders. By participating in graffiti writing and reading 
students learn about the cultural and social expectations of other 
students. It is one of the more subtle contributors to community 
conscience. 


CUT TO: 


3. WINDOWLESS CONFERENCE ROOM—INDETERMINATE 
TIME OF DAY—COLLABORATION 


We HEAR “College Hornpipe” again from Appalachia Waltz (1996). The 
volume decreases during conversation, but continues to play, increasing 
volume before and after speeches in scenes three, four, and five. 


A noisy, crowded conference room. There are four faculty and four 
graduate students gathered around a table. Everyone seems to be 
talking at once as they get coffee from a hot plate and pot at the end of 
the room and stop to talk to one another on their way to seats around the 
table. 


Katharine puts her hand on Bill’s arm and is talking to him but cannot 
be heard above the din. A student seated to Bill’s other side strains to 
hear what they are saying. The meeting comes to order as a woman who 
is seated in the last seat on the right end of the table begins to speak 
audibly above the noise of the boisterous conversations taking place 
around the room. 
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Freeze frame. Katharine turns to speak into the camera, although she is 
unobserved and unheard by others in the room. 


KATHARINE 


I have no idea how we came to have such a tradition of collabo- 
ration in this department. I feel like the pre-scientific age. You 
know, in the pre-scientific age you said, “God did it.” The Dean 
did it? I don’t know. 


I do know that the rhetoric way outstrips the action. I mean, 
oddly enough, the professoriate here in general is patient with 
the demands of collaboration even when it’s only rhetoric (laughs). 
They’re willing to go through the procedural display of it too. 


Katharine shrugs her shoulder and turns back to the conference table. 
End freeze frame and the conversation around the table proceeds. 


We continue to HEAR “College Hornpipe.” 
FADE TO: 


4. JOHN’S OFFICE—DAY—COLLABORATION 


The camera moves in for a close up of John. He leans back in his chair as 
he speaks. At one point he takes off his glasses and polishes the lenses 
with a handkerchief that he has taken from his pant’s pocket. He replaces 
the cloth and after using the frame of the glass in a gesture of emphasis, 
he places them back on his face. 


JOHN 


I was hired here to work in professional development schools by 
a dean and a department head who were pushing PDSs as part 
of a grand scheme in which the way work would happen in the 
future would be that faculty members in a college of education 
would lead a balanced life of teaching, researching, and service, 
all oriented around professional development schools. I hap- 
pened to come at a time when the then-dean was trying to get 
everybody in this college to do essentially the same thing. 


Well, that’s an extraordinary demand for collaboration! We face 
increased demands for collaboration, and we still keep score in 
monolithic ways! 


We continue to HEAR “College Hornpipe.” 
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5. SCOTT’S OFFICE—DAY—COLLABORATION 


Scott is the focus of the shot. He is leaning forward in his chair at the 
beginning of his statement, but settles back against his chair in a more 
reserved posture. 


SCOTT 


When I first came here the isolation almost killed me. For one 
thing, there were not that many African-American people here. 
I guess you could count on one hand the number of African- 
American faculty in this college. From that perspective, there 
just aren’t a lot of people here to talk about my interests and my 
research, or people who share the same interests anyway. 


The scene ends with the final notes of “College Hornpipe.” 


CUT TO: 


6. JOHN’S OFFICE—DAY—PRAGMATIC WORLDVIEW AND 
RESEARCHING 


>» 


We hear “Hostile Bridge to Benny’s” (Stewart Copeland, 1983), played on 
piano, guitar, fender bass, and a typewriter, the sound of the latter 
dominating. 


John is seated at his desk. He types on his keyboard, watching the words 
appear onthe monitor screen in front of him. He pauses briefly, and turns 
in the direction of the camera, pulling a stack of papers toward himself, 
hesitates, then raises his eyes to look into the camera. 


JOHN 


For me, interpretation or reflection while teaching is all part of 
a pragmatic posture that I was developing in two pieces of 
writing here. 


He taps his finger against the top sheet of a stack of research papers and 
articles in front of him. 


JOHN (Continuing) 


I’m talking about the actor’s knowledge, not the spectator’s 
knowledge. And there are forms of inquiry that seem to belong 
to the actor. I’m trying to build preservice teachers’ sense of being 
curious or inquisitive. 


CUT TO: 
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7. KATHARINE’S OFFICE—EARLY EVENING—WRITING 


We see Katharine alone in her office, reading a book that is open in front 
of her. As the camera cuts in close, we see that the book is Eric Fromm’s 
The Art of Loving (1956). Katharine alternatively reads, and then makes 
a quick notation in pencil on a notepad. She stops, contemplates, and 
then speaks. 


KATHARINE 


I have had moments in the writing—and I still do—when I write 
about people—human beings—where I feel this incredible bur- 
den to represent them well. It becomes a tangle in my heart. 


I don’t know we can get through all of these without me using this 
verb, but it’s an act of love. There is a kind of “loving it to life” 
that’s true for me and that I think is true for some other people. 
I don’t think all anthropologists would use that metaphor, that 
verb, but when you move yourself out of the way enough to see 
as closely as you can the world from the point of view of another, 
that’s, technically, “loving”’—that’s what it is. 


It’s the act of putting myself in the place of the other, and then 
trying to represent that to a world that I know doesn’t give a 
squat unless I do a really good job. I feel responsible for repre- 
senting that other in a way that informs, and that’s truthful, and 
that also holds that other up to something more than just blank 
criticism. That’s the burden of writing. 


She returns to her reading and note-making. 


CUT TO: 


8. SCOTT’S OFFICE—AFTERNOON—AFRICAN AMERICAN 
CULTURE 


We HEAR “Sambru Sunset” by Stewart Copeland from the recording The 
Rhythmatist, a collection of music that blends modern percussion with 
traditional African music. 


A wide shot of a suite of offices where four secretary stations mark the 
corners of the rooms and many office doors open into rooms around the 
center area. The camera pans the area to show that Scott’s office door is 
the only one that is open. On the door is a child’s drawing of an African- 
American child at play in front of a house, Scott’s younger daughter has 
signed the drawing in green crayon. The camera stops, narrows shot, and 
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we see inside the office. Scott, Rosebud, and Susan sit as they did before, 
facing each other with their feet almost touching in the center of the 
room. 


After a moment, we begin to hear voices. An animated conversation is 
taking place inside Scott’s office. 


SCOTT 


I take a very holistic view of the world. There needs to be 
congruity between the different components of one’s life. That is 
something that is really shaping my research. 


Before, during segregation, there were linkages between schools, 
churches, communities, homes, parents, teachers, much more so 
than after desegregation. In the writing that I have done, and in 
trying to develop my conceptual framework, and to develop my 
research questions and how I will function as a researcher, I 
really focus on those various linkages. One of the things that has 
emerged from my research project at Union City, for example, is 
this aspect of trying to link the home community and the school 
community, because there’s just no communication. The commu- 
nication that does exist is minimal and it is negative. That has to 
change, and I think that it can change. 


Scott hesitates and runs his hand along his chin almost, for a second, 
going into “The Thinker’s” pose. 


SCOTT (Continuing) 


Based on my growing-up experience, I think that communica- 
tion between home and community really made a difference in 
my life. The fact that there were these tightly coupled relation- 
ships that existed within these entities, these groups, these 
organizations, these structures, and, to me, those linkages can 
only enhance the education of African-American student. 


CUT TO: 


9. CLASSROOM—SUMMER DAY—JOHN—UNIVERSITY 
CONTEXT 


We HEAR a medley of John Philip Sousa, played by high school students 
at band camp and the university band instructors, including snippets 
from “Washington Post March,” “Liberty Bell March,” “Stars and Stripes 
Forever,” and “Semper Phidelis.” 
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A classroom from within. The class takes place in a very traditional 
looking classroom that at first glance could be in almost any high school 
or college. Only the age of the students in the room demonstrates that 
this is a college location. John takes his place at the front of the room, 
placing his thermos of tea on the large wooden desk located there. He 
wears khaki shorts and a plaid, short-sleeved cotton shirt. 


Windows run the length of one side of the room (to the student’s left, from 
John’s point of view) and the camera pans the glorious view of the tops 
of mature trees, mainly maples and oaks, that are seen from the students’ 
and John’s point of view from the classroom. 


FADE TO: 


10. EXTERIOR—SUMMER—LATE MORNING—UNIVERSITY 
CONTEXT—JOHN—RESEARCHER IDENTITY 


We continue to hear student bands playing a Sousa medley. 


The grove of trees, in a continuous camera shot from the previous scene, 
are now shown from ground-level. The shot of the grounds includes, in 
addition to the abundant tree coverage, a flowing river, its current 
forcing rivulets around occasional obstructions caused by tree stumps 
and plants. 


We feel as if we have stepped into a painting from one of the members of 
the Hudson River school—for instance, Thomas Cole, Thomas Dougherty, 
Elbert Bierstadt, and Fred Church—those American painters of the mid- 
nineteenth century who specialized in highly romanticized, realistic 
riverside landscapes. Although it is a mid-summer’s day, the walkway 
looks cool and inviting, shaded by the large surrounding trees. 


The camera travels back along the paved pathway that parallels the 
riverbank and we see, John, Rosebud, and Susan, walking leisurely, 
engaged in conversation. 


JOHN 


I think about research methods in a fairly practical way: What is 
it that one is asking? How do you get at it? It seems to me that 
the various methods that are available have strengths, weak- 
nesses, costs, and that’s as far as it goes. 


There are various kinds of important details and issues of 
meaning that you can’t get at a certain way. For instance, you 
can’t explore what people mean by offering them survey items 
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that you constructed yourself. You have to try to ask questions 
in which you start to find out about meaning—and that’s not 
something you can get from a survey. On the other hand, you 
can’t, from four, five, or even six in-depth interviews, say any- 
thing very confidently about the points of view of forty-four 
members ofa school faculty. For me, that’s just a set of trade-offs. 
If you want to get deeply into the meaning—things like what 
meaning teacher evaluations have for teachers—that pushes in 
one direction. If you want to be able to make statements about 
attitudes, or points of view, or practices, of all of the people on the 
faculty, that takes you in a somewhat different direction, and 
they may combine very nicely. 


Or, maybe it’s something about being around here. 


John extends his hand in a sweeping motion that appears to take in the 
university as a whole. 


JOHN (Continuing) 


Around here, I’ve not primarily exercised the identity of a 
researcher. I’ve been doing service work with people in profes- 
sional development schools. I’ve been teaching. Neither one of 


those activities would lead me to try to belong to a research group 
and, so, maybe some of these questions about commitment to an 
epistemological or methodological identity have just never been 
tested. 


The threesome stops a few hundred feet outside of the school of education 
building, in the central area where the river walk meets the other 
sidewalks and pathways. 


Anticipating that classes will change in just a few minutes, first a 
trickling and then a stream of students emerges from the surrounding 
buildings. The noise they make drowns out the now more distant notes 
of Sousa’s marches. After a moment’s pause to watch the students they 
continue into the building and John opens the door ushering Rosebud 
and Susan in before him. 


CUT TO: 


11. JOHN’S OFFICE—DAY—CONCEPTUALIZING TRUTH 
We again hear “Hostile Bridge to Bennys” (Stewart Copeland, 1983). 


John is seated at his desk, again working on his computer. His expression 
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is one of satisfaction. The camera pans the materials on his desk to show 
that he is preparing his tenure review materials. 


He turns, pauses briefly, and speaks while looking directly into the 
camera. 


JOHN (Continuing) 


The question of the possibility of truth is the sort of difficulty you 
have certain paradigms arguing about. For practical purposes, 
the only real test of truth is the criticisms mounted by other 
people who care to say something about whatever you have 
claimed. If you can get past criticism by knowledgeable people, 
then the research stands, at least for practical purposes. 


CUT TO: 


12. SCOTT’S OF FICE—DAY—MULTICULTURALISM 


The scene begins with Scott seated at his desk. A letter lays in front of 
him, its envelope cast casually to one side. He has three Spanish 
language reference books within easy reach; the dictionary lays open, 
binding up, next to the torn envelope. We see him referencing the various 
texts and the opened letter, straining to write a letter in response, in 
Spanish. 


Scott looks up, and explains that Juan, his friend and collaborator from 
graduate school, in his latest letter, laments that his ethnicity and his 
research are in a constant state of discord. Scott begins reading back the 
response that he has written, translating back from Spanish to English 
as he reads: 


SCOTT 


When I think about the stuff that I’ve written, there’s probably 
not one piece where I have not focused on race and ethnicity. A 
good example is when I was in my Ph.D. program. When my 
professor asked me to write that piece with him, I was really 
flattered and honored and everything. After it was published, I 
re-read it. There was no mention of race. I don’t think there was 
even any mention of minority status related to special education. 


I started thinking, it’s almost as if you’ve written this piece from 
a Eurocentric perspective. I think it’s a good piece. I think we 
make some really good points, but something was missing, 
something that was a part of me and that needs to be a part of my 
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story. It needs to be a part of my writing and my research. I think 
that experience made me realize that, for too long, these factors 
related to race and socioeconomics, even as to gender, have been 


neglected in special education, and that they need to be at the 
forefront. 


CUT TO: 


13. WINDOWLESS CONFERENCE ROOM—INDEFINITE TIME 
OF DAY—KATHARINE—UNIVERSITY CONTEXT 


The eight members of the research team remain gathered at the confer- 
ence table. Begin with ad lib conversation during which the other 
members of the research team meeting are discussing Katharine’s report 
on interviews with participants in the teacher literacy project. Two 
graduate students sit with their heads together sharing a copy of the 


report. Several others are engaged in side bars to the general conversa- 
tion. 


Freeze frame 
KATHARINE (V. O.) 


To tell you the truth, researching is something I do because I 
think I have to—official researching. If I thought that I could 
teach without having to engage in official funded research, I'd do 
it in a heartbeat. The Center simply expects you to crank it out 
all the time. Getting everything in your data and exploring it, 
and then getting it out there is just not the norm. [At the] Center 
you get this huge pile of stuff. It’s like coring a pineapple. Youjust 
take out the center and put it out there. You take it out and dish 
it out to as many high profile places as possible. 


CUT TO: 


14. SCOTT’S OFFICE—AFTERNOON—WORK LOAD 


The scene begins with aclose-up of Rosebud’s face. The camera pulls back 
to show that she is sitting with an open notebook balanced on her knee, 
crossed with her other leg. The camera pulls back to show Scott and 
Susan as well. 


Scott, Susan and Rosebud are seated in their customary circle in Scott’s 
office. It is an especially loud day in the outer reception area. The chatter 
of support staff and faculty who pass through and students talking with 
secretarial staff creates a low din that can be heard throughout the 
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conversation. The building heat has been turned on for the coming 
winter season, however, and Scott’s office is very hot with the door closed. 
The door remains open. Each person has a bottle of mineral water that 
he or she sips from intermittently. 


SUSAN 


Which do you like better, researching and writing or teaching? 
Can you compare? 


A pregnant pause ensues as Scott contemplates his answer. 
SCOTT 
Writing! I enjoy teaching, but teaching, [pause] how can I say 
this? Teaching takes so much of my time. Time is the factor. I just 
don’t have time to do it. I guess I could say that about writing 
too—but there are a lot of times with teaching when I just can’t 


be as substantive as I want to be because I just don’t have the 
time to do it. 


The other thing is that, here, teaching is not valued, or as valued, 
as scholarly work. It’s like, okay, I’ve spent a day planning for 
this class and that’s it. I can’t do anything more. 


I think the other reason why I like writing better is because when 
I’m writing it’s just me and the computer. When I’m writing, 
especially when I get up early in the morning, come in here, or 
I’m in my office at home, it’s just me and the computer and my 
thoughts and, just, to me, that’s the ultimate. 


CUT TO: 


15. JOHN’S OFFICE—DAY—CONCEPTUALIZING TRUTH 


We HEAR “Flight of the Bumblebee” (from Hush, 1991) by Yo Yo Ma and 
Bobby McFerrin. Ma represents the sounds of the bee on cello and 
McFerrin imitates using voice with such clarity that the sound is as if a 
bumblebee were speeding through the room. The music is fast paced: 
These bees are serious about their work. 


John stands next to his desk and pours tea into his thermos cup. He 
carries the cup carefully to the table and retakes his seat. 


He turns, pauses briefly, and speaks while looking directly into the 
camera. 
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JOHN 


You know, I’m just lazy enough that, for me, the idea of both 
teaching and conducting a study of the course sounds like a lot 
of work. I have to think more economically about data I could 
collect in the course of doing the teaching. That matches up, I 
think, with the argument that, in order to teach properly, I 
frequently need data of the quality one would try to get in 
research. Whatever kind of data, it needs to be as good as you 
could ask for because I want to make instructional decisions 
based on it. It can’t be shoddier data. I need to be able to rely on 
it as well as I would on research data. 


CUT TO: 


16. UNIVERSITY CLASSROOM—DAY—KATHARINE— 
RESEARCHING TO TEACH 


We are in aclassroom where the tables have been pulled together into a 
large rectangle. Students fill the seats at the tables. All are watching 
intently as Katharine, who stands in the interior space created by the 
table arrangement, paces back and forth from end to end of her confined 
area, speaking with great enthusiasm. She stops in front of one of the 
students and begins to kneel to look at a paper on the table that the 
student has turned toward Katharine for her attention. She looks 
directly into the upturned face of the student. 


Freeze frame. 
KATHARINE 


It’s just a fact; you can’t tell people the truth about themselves. 
You have to arrange to show them or have them show them- 
selves. I have a sentence. I think my father began the first part 
of this. I give him credit for the first part. He said: “Never tell 
people something you can show them.” Okay, but the second part 
I think I invented: “and never show them something you can 
arrange for them to show themselves.” 


I quote this to students all of the time. It’s in my paper. I really 
do teach as if that were the world, as if it were true. It’s what I 
do, and how I understand research. Research is just the first part 
of teaching, which is why, I guess, I resent writing about it all of 
the time, as ifit were some thing in and ofitself. It’s not, the point 
of research is not to say, “and now we know it.” The point of 
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research is the first move in teaching. It’s simply point-of-view 
taking and, once you construct the world of the other, it doesn’t 
mean anything by itself. It only means something when you put 
it against the discipline that you’re trying to teach and then you 
look to see how these two are going to interact. 


CUT TO: 
17. RESTAURANT—EARLY EVENING—RESEARCHING AND 
TEACHING 


A noisy, vegetarian fare hangout. Katharine and Susan are engaged in 
an animated conversation. 


A song from the kitchen “boom box” can be heard faintly through the din. 
(“Trouble in Mind,” by Janis Joplin, 1965.) One of the features of the song 
is the distinctive sound of a typewriter in the background. 


We continue to hear “Trouble in Mind” for about 10 seconds after Susan 
finishes speaking. 


SUSAN 
How would you define research? When you say the word research 
what do you mean by that? 


The music fades. Katharine is the focus of the scene. First, from a 
distance to show the activity in the room, but the camera moves in for a 
close shot as she speaks about her notions of teaching and research. 


KATHARINE 


Boy, that’s a hard question, Susan, because, see, I just thought 
it was all teaching, and it wasn’t until my thesis advisor got hold 
of me that I discovered that there was something called “re- 
search” that people thought was different than teaching. Maybe 
you're hitting exactly on why I resent so much of what the Center 
does. Because it starts with something that is unconnected. It 
just starts with sort of an idea in the air, and says: 


“Politically it would be smart to find out about this, and there is 
money for it. Or, it starts with a question “out there.” Like: 
“Nobody really knows much about how people learn in ill- 
defined disciplines.’ We should go find out about that. That 
would really have implications for policy makers, and teacher 
educators. Think so?” 
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Then we start working with the question and we invest it, finally, 
with human beings and real world stuff. It’s going at it backwards. 
When you teach, it’s really more like data analysis than it is like 
design. It’s coming at you live and, if you set up the task well, then 
you elicit the data that you need in order to know what’s going on 
in their little heads or at least make a good guess, and if you can’t 
make a good guess then you set the next task to narrow the field, 
just like you would with a series of questions in a protocol. 


Katharine is becoming ever more animated in her presentation. She 
leans forward as she speaks, her back no longer fitting the form of her 
chair. Her hands are active. Repeatedly she uses the outside of her left 
hand to hit the table for emphasis. 


KATHARINE (Continuing) 


Writing a series of questions in a protocol and writing a lesson 
plan look a lot alike, if what you’ve got going is any kind of 
elicitation from students. If you expect students to make mean- 
ing. If you don’t, if you just expect students to sit there, you may 
as well do questionnaire research, it’s the same thing. All I want 
is a “yes” or a “no,” we want to count up the yesses, and count up 
the no’s and see if we can figure out why we got more yesses than 
no’s. I wouldn’t do that! I wouldn’t do that kind of research, but 
I don’t do that kind of teaching either. 


It’s harder to say that research is teaching. I understand that 
research has an audience and that when you write for that 
audience you're essentially providing instruction, except you 
don’t get anything back. It’s real frontal! When you write up 
research, you put it out there, and then you wait and watch your 
watch and see if anybody responds or picks up on it. It’s not 
constructed. The constructed part happens between you and the 
participant and the act of doing the research. 


It’s a particular kind of research. It’s what you’re doing. You’re 
constructing together with the participant. That is something 
very much like what you would do in a classroom. It’s very 
teacher-in-learning, and very much like doing teaching, but 
that’s not what the academy calls research. Research is this 
whole big conglomerate thing. It’s not that moment. It’s this 
thing that you do and then write your findings about, and that’s 
not teaching. That’s just lecturing; lecturing, not teaching. 


CUT TO: 
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18. KATHARINE’S OFFICE—EARLY EVENING—DEFINING 
QUALITY RESEARCH 


We see Katharine alone in her office, where she has been reading and 
taking notes from Eric Fromm’s (1956) The Art of Loving. The project is 
now pushed slightly to the side and she is engaged with the camera. Her 
annual review papers have taken its place in working position. 


Her expression is slightly annoyed. Just as she begins speaking, a 
telephone on her desk rings loudly. She looks at it and shrugs her 
shoulder dismissively, not picking up the receiver, but waiting for voice 
mail to engage. 


She looks directly into the camera as she speaks 
KATHARINE (V. O.) 


My writing is good, I think, when somebody reads it and basically 
says back to me, “You know, I knew this, I just didn’t know I knew 
this.” That’s when I know that I have got something really, really 
good, versus when you read writing and you say, “This is really, 
really, good, I’ve got to remember this.” If you’ve got to go to the 
work to remember it, it’s not as good as if your sense of reading 
it is, “I knew that. If I had had three more weeks, I would have 
said this too! I know this.” 


CUT TO: 


19. HIGH SCHOOL CLASSROOM—DAY—JOHN—PDS TEAM 
TEACHING 


This is a high school history classroom in the school where John 
participates in PDS work. There are large world and United States maps 
on the walls, some covering the two, large chalkboard that extend the 
length of two of the classroom walls. 


John and a male teacher of similar age and physical stature are team 
teaching the class. In this scene, students are working at journal entries, 
notebooks open in front of them. The door of the classroom is open and 
the hallway outside the room can be seen until the teacher walks over to 
close the door. As he closes the door, the camera pans the area, catching 
the nameplate on the door, which reads, “Johnson” in bold, black, block 
capitals. 


Both of the teachers, John and the regular high school teacher, are 
walking up and down the aisles between students’ desks. Stopping and 
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talking, sometimes chuckling quietly as they interact with the students. 
A friendly climate permeates the room. 


FADE TO: 


20. KATHARINE—CONFERENCE ROOM—EARLY MORNING— 
PDS WORK 


We HEAR “The Way You Look Tonight” (1995), a piano duet played by 
Elaine Elias and Herbie Hancock. In this piano piece each player 
presents the theme but allows for extemporaneous interpretations by 
their fellow player, asides are developed before returns to the original 
theme, working together complex voices, but presenting, overall, a 
coherent theme. The volume decreases during conversation, but contin- 
ues to play, increasing volume before and after speeches. 


We SEE Katharine, Susan, and Rosebud seated at a heavy wooden 
library table. Katharine and Susan sit on one side of the table while 
Rosebud sits across from them. The room is paneled in wood. Books fill 
two large cases with glass doors, top and bottom. The chairs are leather 
covered, but older, showing cracks and wear in the upholstery. There are 
five other chairs in the room. 


We enter a conversation in progress. Katharine appears unaware that 
the camera (Close Shot) is focused on her while she speaks to Susan and 
Rosebud. She is wearing a bright blue roll neck sweater. She speaks with 
enthusiasm while remaining poised, her back straight against her chair, 
her hands placed one on top of the other on the table in front of her. 


KATHARINE 


My department chair and the [former] Dean came through [the 
university] together as doctoral students. They were two parts of 
the three part triumvirate—the other one is [a professor here]. 
These are not nice people, and that’s putting it mildly. They’re 
not even particularly sane people. The information flow was as 
if they shared a brain. 


My department chair frequently sort of bit at me, when I would 
say to her in a conversation about load time, I would say: 


The camera pulls back from close up on Katharine for a view of the entire 
room, the conversation continuing in the foreground. 


Throughout her recapitulation of her dialogue with the dean, Katharine 
alternates between mimicking the department chair’s voice at a couple 
of octaves higher than her own voice and her natural voice. 
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KATHARINE (Continuing) 


“Now, my work at [the high school] is service, it is neither 
research nor teaching.” 


Katharine mimics the department chair’s voice, and so on: 
KATHARINE (Continuing) 
“Of course it is your research!” [she would say back]. 


“No, it is not my research. My research is about how preservice 
teachers learn.” 


“Well, there are preservice teachers out there.” 
“I don’t work with that; that is not what I’m doing out there.” 
“Well, aren’t you teaching school children out there?” 
“No, Ma’am. I’m not.” 
Katharine drinks from the glass of water on her desk. 


The music all but disappears into the background, only to increase in 
volume at the end of Katharine’s comments. 


KATHARINE (Continuing) 


I went to see [an elder faculty person who enjoys national and 
international prestige] and I just said, “Look, here is the way I 
understand it.” 


He then explained to me the necessity of always putting my 
research agenda up front and seeing my teaching as being a 
function of my research agenda, and to never, ever, talk about it 
the other way around. Next, he dealt with the PDS piece. He 
asked me lots of questions. He finally said, “You're right. It’s not 
part of your agenda, you need to get rid of it. That is not going to 
help you; it doesn’t fit anywhere.” 


So, the next time I talked to [the Dean] I quoted him, which at 
least silenced her. 


But the only way I got out of [the high school PDS work] was 
when we divided into the three teams to get this revised teacher 
education program off the ground. I would have been part of [the 
second team], working with the PDS . There were way too few 
literacy people to go around evenly among the teams, and I made 
the argument that it would be wise if I moved to a different team. 
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That argument was widely supported by the people who were 
trying to keep the teams balanced, but they all felt sorry for me, 
for my sacrifice. They said, 

“But won't that ruin your research out of [the high school]?” 


And I said: 


“I don’t have any research at [the high school]!” 


I just walked away from it. I just flat out walked away from it. So, 
those first two-and-one-half years here—I only have those two 
papers to show for that. My research was in the data collection 
stages. I have written one paper based on the learning to teach 
literature project. 


We continue to HEAR “The Way You Look Tonight” for about 10 seconds 
after Katharine finishes speaking. 


CUT TO: 
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